THERE is a method of investigating 
problems in syntax, a method still too com- 
mon, which eliminates the one supremely 
important element, life. In the study of 
languages, we are taught rules, very early 
if not first of all: and we generally acquire 
as boys the fixed habit of conning each page 
in the more or less conscious effort to 
discover examples that fit the formulae. 
Scientific devotion requires the making of 
‘collections.’ The wise naturalist digs his 
specimen up as Wolfgang von Goethe did 
his precious flower: ‘Ich grub’s mit allen 
Den Wurzeln aus.’ But too often a mere 
phrase withers, like a rootless spray or 
blossom, between the note-book’s leaves. 

Now, as no line in all Naevius’ poetry 
illustrated the ideally regular Saturnian, so 
there is not, in all Cicero or Livy, a pure 
and simple ablative of time, or place, or 
attendant circumstance. Lach fits into 
three or four such categories—or into none. 
The optative is never used twice alike, 
because, even if the same form of words 
recurs, the circumstances must have suffered 
some change in the meantime. An urgent 
expression of desire is decisive, or nugatory, 
according to the weight of the wisher’s 
hand. 

Every rational utterance fits into a new 
place in a new conversation. A sentence is 
fully intelligible only in its environment. I 
appealed the other day to Plato, Apology 
28 D, as proof that the potential or con- 
ditional optative cannot be confined to the 
future, or to any time: but that sentence 
must be heard in the light of the whole 
masterly plea, the whole heroic life, which 
neither had nor craved in that hour any 
earthly future. 
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The biological uniqueness of any genuine 
sentence may be illustrated even from the 
thrice-familiar roadside of the great Retreat. 
Thus, Anabasis IV, 2, 1: xai 
Sjoavres Tapadidcacw airois, kal 
Thy pev victa, AdBwor 7d GKpov, Td xwpiov 
guddrrev, dua S& rH tH 
Kal dvw dvtas emt 
Tovs KaTéxovtas Tiv pavepay exBacw, dé 
exBaivovres as dv divwvrat 
Taira cvvJeuevor of pev éropevovTo... 
Eevodar 82 iyyeiro tiv pavepay éxBaow... 
The most curious feature here is the 
repeated narrowing and widening of the 
subject, like a regiment keeping an ir- 
regular road always full. dyoavres agrees 
with of orparyyoi, or more especially Zevo- 
te kai Xeipicopos: avrois is a band of 
volunteers, sent at dusk to seize a height, 
whence they may fall upon the foe who are 
guarding the exit from a great glen or 
intervale. But straightway the volunteers 
are included in ovvriMevrax. Yet we must 
keep in mind, that any such military 
‘arrangement’ takes the form of a com- 
mand from generals to subordinates. For 
AdBwor, Pvddrrew, onpaivev, the subject 
narrows to ‘the volunteers.’ But the next 
phrase, iéva: «.r.A. would be somewhat 
ambiguous, as the volunteers and the main 
body are to make a simultaneous attack. 
So the express divisions into robs 
and avroi 6¢ are inserted. The reason for 
the difference in cases has been already 
mentioned: the commanders are the real 
arrangers. Furthermore, we are now far 
enough away from ovvriMevra to forget that 
it was not, exactly, a verb of utterance. 
The Greek vividness, the instinctive effort 
to recall the form of an actual con- 
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versation, crops out in the change from the 
objective present infinitives, puddrrew etc., 
to a future infinitive, BonPyoev : another 
line or two, and the lively narrative would 
doubtless have taken the second step, and 
become direct quotation: for a Greek is 
always tempted toward the more dramatic 
form, Then again repeats 
Gevrar with its widest subject, which how- 
ever is instantly cleft with a oi péy ete. 
Fevodav 8 comes in a line later, but the 
other generals are not alluded to again. 

There is no ‘irregularity’ here, unless it 
be irregular for a man’s coat to fit him 
perfectly and be a misfit for his brother. 
Yet it would be impossible to codify these 
variations, in the width of the subject, by 
general rules of grammar. 

The next sentence cited is a no less 
familiar one from Thucydides I, 2, 1. 
gaiverat yap viv “EAAds Kadovpévy od radat 
BeBaiws oixovpévyn, peravactaceas TE 
otoat Ta mporepa Kal padiws Tiv éavTov 
aroXeirovres. The brief note in the ex- 
cellent Classen-Morris-White edition re- 
marks, that the three participles ‘belong 
to the imperfect.’ Now, of course, the 
imperfect indicative tended to pass into 
present participle, if any. But every 
such transition was liable to produce 
ambiguity, which is ‘the unpardonable sin’ 
in style. Hence it is most carefully 
guarded. In this case, oixovsévy represents 
Gre od wdAat oiketra, NOt wxeiro. To be sure, 
an English translation uses a perfect or past 
indicative (‘It appears that it was per- 
manently settled not long ago,’ or ‘It 
appears that it has not been settled long’), 
but this is itself a grave ambiguity found in 
English only. Action continuing from the 
past into the present is expressed by the 
present, with the proper temporal adverb, in 
most languages. 7a apdérepa makes the real 
time of otoa clear, and yet the apparent 
parallelism with wdAa. may have disguised 
the transition to the imperfect. Finally, 
the close link re...xai makes us realise 
without effort that xarad«irovres is in the 


same time as ovcat. 
There is a similarly brief note on the 
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series of ‘imperfect’ infinitives in Thue. I, 
3, 2. The passage seems to admit us into 
the very workshop of Thucydides, while he 
struggles for absolutely clear and logical 
expression, with by no means adequate 
command of graceful style. doxe? por, he 
begins, emphasizing the conjectural nature 
of his whole statement. Then he passes to 
the past tense: roivoua 
mw eye, Yet, having thus made the time- 
relation plain, he is again more anxious to 
regain the connection with the modest Soxei, 
which now becomes personal and ceases to 
be parenthetical. So we have an infinitive, 
GAAG mpd “EAAnvos tod Aevkadiwvos kai 
mavy ovoe elvar émixAnots We may 
say, that the subject of doxe? has narrowed, 
from the whole long sentence to émikAyors 
alone. Now, here again the lack of any past 
tense to use makes the present, «iva, less 
striking, like otea in the other passage. 
Yet even so, besides ¢elyev, the temporal 
phrase mpd “EAAnvos guards it. It is true, 
that two real ‘imperfect infinitives’ fol- 
low: and xadeiofa. Yet any- 
one who patiently traces the long sentence 
through its windings will be struck, not 
merely with the careful timing references 
to the Pelasgians, Hellen, etc., but especially 
with the reversion, at the last, to the indica- 
tive, édivaro. The use of an ‘imperfect ’ in- 
finitive, then, cannot be denied: but it isa 
delicate crossing line between tenses which 
must not be confounded, and the stylistic 
effort for perspicuity is therefore especially 
instructive. 

The present purpose is, however, to illus- 
trate not a particular construction, but the 
infinite variableness of all so-called types. 
Nothing can be understood or enjoyed 
aright, when torn out of its proper place. 
This is true of shell-fish or algae, but cer- 
tainly no less true of the delicate perishable 
organisms we call sentences. They yield 
themselves up wholly only to him who sees 
the life in language, ay, the life behind 
language, steadily, and sees it whole. 


Linguistics is biology, not anatomy. 
Wm. C. Lawton, 


I wave shown (C.R2. March 1899) that 
the existing MSS. of the Jliad, with the 
exception of several fragments of the 
Ptolemaic era, constitute a vulgate, that is, 


THE TEXT OF THE JZ/AD, Ill. 


a body the members of which diverge from 


each other in different degrees, but in 
degree only and not in kind. An apparent 
exception to this uniformity, the family 4, 
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was shown (July 1900) to be a special case 
of the general tradition. 

Upon analysis of the readings of the 
MSS. (October 1899) it appeared that in 
60 cases the modern vulgate was identical 
with the text to which the ancients gave 
the same name—so far as it can be re- 
covered ; in 16 the reading of the ancient 
vulgate had been displaced by that of Aris 
tarchus, and in the remaining 24 the MSS, 
varied between one and the other. This 
did not imply that the only ancient readings 
to be found in our text are those of Aris- 
tarchus, but that considering the predomin- 
ant position of Aristarchus as regards his 
predecessors, and the small number even of 
his readings (,°;) that have found their way 
into even a single MS., it seemed probable 
that the readings of other ancient critics 
where they exist otherwise than sporadi- 
cally in the vulgate, owe their survival to 
their having adopted or coincided with the 
ancient xowy. This was most demonstrably 
the case with Zenodotus. 

There being then in the modern manu- 
script text 40 per cent. of non-vulgate 
readings, of which 16 per cent. have ex- 
pelled their contraries, we have to seek an 
explanation of their presence in these pro- 
portions. The explanation will at the same 
time supply a theory of the genesis of the 
actual Homeric text. 

The old view which started with Wolf 
and may still be met with, that our text is 
that which the Alexandrians formed out of 
the vulgate by the exercise of their criticism, 
needs no refutation: the opposite position 
that the Alexandrians exercised no influence 
on the Homeric text, is in fact correct ; 
their influence directly was nil, they did 
not supplant the ordinary editions with the 
copyists. Yet the Alexandrian readings 
stand in the ordinary modern text, in cer- 
tain proportions. 

That this partial admixture of Aristar- 
chean readings is the result of a recension, 
the deliberate choice of a learned man— 
an idea which may perhaps commend itself 
to some enquirers—again almost disproves 
itself : the table which I have given C.R. 
1899 p. 432 shows an irregularity in the 
survival of Aristarchus’ readings far beyond 
the possibilities of a recension. This ir- 
regularity, and the fact that no sort of 
merit distinguishes the survivals from the 
neglected readings, seem inconsistent with 
any process which involves the idea of 
intention or choice. 

As I have said, one family () seemed a 
possible exception to the general modern 
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vulgate, a possible actual descendant of 
Aristarchus or even of a time earlier than 
he. I have tried to show (C.2. July 1900) 
that the higher percentage of Aristarchean- 
ism in this family is due to natural and 
automatic causes, I venture to propose the 
same process as the explanation of the non- 
vulgate element in our Homeric text 
generally, I advance that from late 
classical times at least the lections of the 
commentators were written upon the margin 
of many of the ordinary copies, and that the 
substitution of these marginal readings for 
those of the text, in varying proportions, 
during centuries of transcription, produced 
the mediaeval text. 


The evidence for this hypothesis is rather 
circumstantial than direct. 


It may be taken as a general rule that 
all, or nearly all, minuscule MSS. of the 
Iliad are corrected, not clerically, but in 
substantial particulars. They are corrected 
in different degrees, some occasionally, 
others systematically, and in exactly the 
lines on which known variants occur. 
There being no apparent source for these 
corrections, it is to be supposed they 
proceed from comparison with other manu- 
scripts (as we are occasionally explicitly 
informed). 

Marginalia are a more fruitful source of 
textual alteration. We find long scholia, 
short scholia or—another form of these—lists 
of variants introduced by yp. All of these in- 
fluence a scribe as he copies his archetype, 
and induce him to transfer some of them to 
his text, or to append them as corrections to. 
it. The effect of scholia, long and short, on the 
text which they accompany, may be studied 
in the Venetus A; a certain number of 
interlinear corrections can hardly be denied 
to proceed from the marginal or intermar- 
ginal scholia (and my remark Journal of 
Philology, xxvii. p. 171, that the scribe did 
not pay attention to the scholia, needs 
modification) Compressed scholia with yp. 
are to be found also in T, and in the 
‘scholia minora.’ Lists of mere variants 
with yp. are less common, but still are often 
found: a remarkably consistent example is 
in Ven. 458, a MS. of the A family, which 
has the non-h readings collected on the 
margin throughout ; other noticeable MSS. 
are ‘ Ang.’, Vat. 5, and many more occa- 
sionally. 

In the Ven. A we can watch the process 
of the casual attraction of variants into the 
text ; in the others it cannot be doubted 
that if they were used as archetypes a 
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certain proportion of their variants must 
have won a place in the resulting text. In 
the rare instances where one MS. can be 
proved to have been copied from another 
this is the case (e.g. Vat. 27 from Vat. 4.) 

The adscription and attraction of variants 
is a constant feature in minuscule MSS. 
In uncials and papyri also we find correction 
and adscription frequent, and as far back as 
the third century B.c. The Ptolemaic frag- 
ments have readings superscribed at ® 397, 
398 X 152; the Bankes MS. of s. II. a. 
has corrections and marginal variants, the 
Ambrosian of s. IV.-V. has among many 
clerical one or two real corrections; the 
Bodleian papyrus (s. V.) has several mar- 
ginalia and a few corrections. 

The critical signs also, which occur 
systematically in Ven. A, and system- 
atically or sporadically and at wide inter- 
vals of time in several uncial and minuscule 
MSS. (Brit. Mus. pap. 128 s. I. B.c., Bodl. 

-MS. gr. class. 1 (P) V. aw, 
(s. XI.), *‘D’ (s. XI.), ‘T,’ Ven. cl. ix. cod. 
3 and others) are examples of the tendency 
to annotate, according to the material which 
was at hand, the margin. 

We see then the tendency constant, from 
our earliest MSS. onward, to annotate the 
margin of a MS. with readings of the 


opposite sense to those of the text ; and we 
can sometimes trace, and must often assume, 
the supplanting of the text by them. 

To turn to more general considerations, 
to account for such a casual and arbitrary 
collection of variants as the Aristarcheanisms 
of our text, a process is required which con- 


tains the element of chance. Now the 
operation of copying is admittedly one of 
these: the business of a scribe is con- 
ditioned by semi-conscious and mainly 
physical circumstances. Graphical similari- 
ties act only at random, the gloss supersedes 
the original incalculably, homoeoteleuton, 
homoearchon, and the other principles of 
criticism now work and now do not. Their 
casual operation is no hindrance to any of 
them. The incorporation of marginalia 
into a text, the correction of a text by com- 
parison with other copies of the author, are 
eminently phenomena of this sort. The 
theory therefore suits the fact that in book 
A out of 34 Aristarcheanisms the MSS. 
have 2, in B 2 out of 28, in I 2 out of 25, 
in Z 4 out of 19, and so on. 


If the hypothesis appears to account for 
the facts in general, we have next to ask if 
thereisany circumstance which contradicts it, 
and what consequences its adoption implies. 
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I will ingenuously confess that I do not 
see any valid objection that can be made to 
this theory. I can imagine however that it 
might be observed that while such a theory ac- 
counts for sporadic or occasional cases of A ris- 
tarcheanisms in the text, it is hardly able 
to explain the presence of the 16 per cent. in 
all MSS., or in other words of the 67 Aris- 
tarchean readings which have found their 
way into all MSS. To this I answer (1) 
that in this case too, for the reasons given 
above, no other hypothesis seems admissible, 
No recension could have selected exactly 
these 67 cases to the exclusion of the other 
664, and it is equally improbable that these 
67 readings come from any particular edition 
which had a special influence upon the 
vulgate. (2) The case of a reading, not 
original, entering and pervading an entire 
text, is far from an uncommon phenomenon, 
Upon it rest in fact most modern conjectures ; 
it is assumed without question by the enter- 
prising critic that the graphical corruption, 
the interpolation, the gloss, which his con- 
jecture is to displace, has entered ab extra 
and conquered the entire tradition. How- 
ever unfounded in the case of most con- 
jectures this assumption may be, it can 
hardly be validly objected to my theory that 
a quasi-graphical and mechanical process 
has imposed Aristarchus’ readings to the 
extent of 16 per cent. upon the whole text. 

A more important consideration is, what 
consequences follow from the adoption of 
this hypothesis? what view of the history of 
the Homeric text does it involve? 

The hypothesis which I have stated, that 
the divergences from the ancient vulgate in 
our text are due to the gradual and casual 
incorporation of variants registered on the 
margins of manuscripts, evidently implies 
that the cow? éxdoors had come to be the one 
direct source of tradition, and that the MSS. 
other than the xowai were only known, and 
only exercised an effect upon the Homeric 
text, indirectly and through commentaries 
and scholia. This no doubt is a considerable 
assumption, and also the less interesting or 
attractive account. Our modern text loses 
in interest if it is cut off from all direct 
affiliation to the Alexandrian and _prae- 
Alexandrian editions. 

It is however a conclusion pointed to by 
the whole of the independent evidence. This 
evidence consists of the only contemporary 
authorities, the papyri and the quotations. 

The only papyri which depart in such 
a marked degree from the average as to 
deserve exclusion from the xowy are the 
third century Ptolemaic fragments, published 
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by MM. Mahaffy, Nicole, Grenfell and Hunt. 
Their number may we hope be increased, but 
the vulgate papyri of the first century B.c. 
and later are already so numerous that we 
should be justified in treating such additions 
as exceptions and survivals. 

The quotations tell the same tale. It may 
be seen from Professor Ludwich’s collections 
(Ueber Homercitate aus der Zeit von Aristarch 
bis Didymos, 1897) and from comparison of 
authors not included in that work or in his 
Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinische 
erwiesen, 1898, p. 71 sq. that the post-Aris- 
totelian citations down to Diodorus yield 
very few variations from the vulgate.! If 
we were to bow entirely to their evidence 
we should say that the cow? swept the field 
in the second and first centuries B.c. The 
quotations of the first and second centuries 
A.D. however show a certain reaction. Strabo 
exhibits a considerable number of omissions 
and additions, severe grammarian though he 
is: Apollonius the lexicographer, when 
every allowance is made for his system of 
quotation and the corruption of his text, 
has certain undoubted variants. Dio of 
Prusa and Pausanias though they use 
vulgate texts have each occasional valuable 
information. Plutarch has numerous and 
important variations (B 413, E 518 ab, I 
458-461, A 451 and 453, = 206, 207, 208) 
besides the striking passage W 223 sq. 
confirmed by Bodl. ms. gr. class. b. 3 (P) 
(Greek Papyri, series ii. 1897), Athenaeus, 

1 Among the prae-Alexandrian writes who contri- 
bute variants to the text we have to reckon, beside 
Plato, Aristotle, Aeschines, and Lycurgus, not only 
Dioscurides the disciple of Isocrates (adds I 119 a), 
but Chrysippus the Stoic. Chrysippus, whose name 
occurs frequently in the Homeric scholia (see Bekker’s 
index), is quoted by Galen, de plac. Hipp. et Plat. 
(ed. I. Miiller, 1874) iii. 114 sg. Galen says (114 
end, 115) mdvra yap Taira Kal mpds 
erepa 7d Gv Xpborrmos wapariderat... 
éym ef mavta mapaypapoimi, tAnpdow Td BiBAlov 
domep 6 Xpvoirmos émAhpwoev. Galen's variants 
therefore may be supposed to represent Chrysippus’ 
text. We find several verses not in our Homer: 

§ 115 epicbevéos Ards GAKHY 

ib. 5h ornbewy Gua ppévas Zeds 


(sie). 
§ 134 ev) vdos Kal duduwr. 


And these variants : 

§ 115 = O 322 Exacros = Adbovto 
MSS. 

iv. § 153 ém tadta 
months mevOodvtos Tov TldtpoxAov 

GAN’ Ste BH KAalwy re Kvdwdduerds TE KopécOn 
(= 8 541, « 499). 

Immediately after this Galen quotes 2 514, so that 
Chrysippus apparently read this verse instead of 
2513 avrap pa ydoro dios AxsAAeds. 
At X 212 the scholia tell us he read piua for uéooa. 
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while he preserves to us many stories 
about the text, uses in his quotations MSS. 
mostly of the vulgate type; his variations 
are usually of single words or at most half 
lines. The same remark is true of Diogenes 
Laertius. After him, or more correctly, 
after Plutarch, there is no sign of extensive 
variation in the quotations. Plutarch, an 
antiquarian, who lived in a country district 
of continental Greece, will have possessed a 
copy of some ancient edition, but even in 
his day it was an exception; and neither 
MS. nor quotation suggest such a survival 
after his time. Ammian and Julian are 
quite vulgate, and so is Macrobius—a 
valuable witness on account of the range of 
his quotations, The xowvy will have gradually 
choked off the sporadic editions, and by the 
epoch when the first Homeric scholia were 
collected, it may be doubted if any of them 
survived in the book-market. 

My hypothesis therefore, derived from the 
analysis of the readings of the mediaeval 
text, agrees with the conclusion of the direct 
history of tradition, so far as it is known to 
us. The book-trade, which had never been 
largely affected by either the special editions 
nor the criticism of the Alexandrians, con- 
tinued in its course of propagating the xowy ; 
the influence of the other editions was only 
conveyed through the casual aberration of 
the copyist’s eye, roving between his text and 
what he presumed were corrections of it upon 
the margin. Genealogical relation therefore 
between the mediaeval text and the Alexan- 
drian and prae-Alexandrian editions there 
is none ; the actual survivals of the readings 
of these editions do not suggest any thread 
of real connection. The one permanent and 
organic element in the text of Homer is the 
xowy; the rest is accidental and casual 
accretion. 

The value of the collation of Homeric 
MSS. is necessarily affected by this con- 
clusion. The Homeric apparatus does not, 
as that of most authors, testify to the 
survival of good elements of an original 
text: it indicates where and how acci- 
dental adscription has diversified a common 
stuck; its value is mainly historical, and 
consists in the light it throws upon the 
nature of the clerical transmission of a 
familiar and much-commented author. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


Postscript. 


Professor Arthur Ludwich has honoured 
the first of these articles (March 1899) with 
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manuscripts of the J/iad which he has pub- 
lished in the Festschrift fiir C. F. W. 
Miller (Supplementband d. Jahrb. f. klass. 
Phil. xxvii. p. 31 8q.). It is of course im- 
possible, except in the prolegomena to an 
edition, to present the details and calcula- 
tions upon which a classification of MSS. 
rests, and I agree with the general consider- 
ations by which Ludwich (p. 44, 45) is kind 
enough to explain some differences in our 
results. The method of distinguishing 
MSS. must be quantitative: where the 
total of agreements exceeds the total of 
differences there is relationship, and I have 
generally found agreement in one or two 
striking variants delusive. 

Ludwich mentions two cases of agree- 
ment which I have passed over: first, the 
omission of B 166-181 in my M 1 and M 9. 
These lines were omitted for a graphical 
reason, the identity of 164, 165 and 180, 
181 and therefore we might have expected 
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some remarks in the very important list of 


to find them left out in MSS. of no relation. 
ship, and so they are left out in my L 8, 
L 11, L 12, Ang. Vat. 19, Vat. 25, and 
other MSS. 

The omission of the Catalogue is a very 
striking phenomenon: I know of eleven 
MSS. in which it occurs, besides the one 
family 0, and most of them have no point 
in common beyond it. The case is not so 
simple as the last, for that the Catalogue 
should have been omitted at all is quite 
mysterious, as Ludwich himself has observed 
(Die Homervulgata, p. 32); but whatever 
cause started the omission, it is certainly 
sporadic in most of the cases where it 
occurs. 

As I have stated, several of my minor 
families have not much stability, and on re- 
treatment might be fused into other groups : 
one I should have added, the combination 
G (Vindobonensis 39) Mori (Trinity College, 
Cambridge) O, (Barocci 205), which may be 
called 


Two or three years ago something called 
my attention to the use of the word dpaya. 
According to Liddell and Scott it is used 
‘especially of tragedy,’ but I began to 
doubt whether in good Attic it was ever 
used of comedy at all, and my doubts have 
only grown stronger, the more I have 
investigated the matter. Let us clear two 
things out of the way at starting. 

The word is sometimes used with no 
dramatic or theatrical sense at all. Thus 
Aesch. Ag. 533 7d Spapa tod 
théov, and probably twice in the Theaetetus, 
as the commentators take it: 150 a 7d téav 
and 169 Boi dé xar ’Avraidv ri rot 
kets 70 Spapua Spav. So in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
1438 b 15 dow Spdpara ( = rpdges 
following) zepi dy A€youev. Much later Al- 
ciphron seems to use it twice in this way : 
3. 52.1 ue yap tis atorou mpagews 
advvarov, ovd por éx THs Awdw- 
vaias Spvds Spapa : 3. 62. 2 éyo & 
olda 76 Spaua Kai cis paxpay KaTep@ 
Seororp. 

Secondly in its dramatic sense there is no 
doubt that it was used of satyric plays. 
See Plato Symp. 222 D 7d catupixdv cov 
totro: Polit. 303 rotro pev arexvas 
donep Spipa, xabdrep viv di 
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Kevtavpixov dpacbat Kai catupixdv tia 
In Xen. Symp. 4. 19 ravrwv Sernvov 
Tois GaTuptKois av einv and regularly 
in records of dramatic contests we may 
presume that carvpixoy stands for 
Spaya. Athen. 428 A Xodoxdyjs 
carvpux@ (unless, as is likely, a masculine 
name has been lost before carvpixd, for in 
lists of plays etc. carvpixds is often made to 
agree with the name, e.g. “Ipid: carupixp 
Athen. 451 c, Squyyi arg. Aesch. 
Sept.): Schol. Ar. Frogs 1124 ywpis trav 
catupxov. When we recall the close 
connexion of satyric drama and tragedy, 
there is nothing surprising in dpaua 
continuing to be used of the former (which 
was indeed the old form of tragedy), even if 
it could not be used of comedy. 

This last is the point which we have now 
to examine by a scrutiny of the places in 
good Attic Greek, so far as they are known 
to me, where the word occurs. 

In Aristophanes the word occurs twelve 
times. Ten of these passages refer 
distinctly to tragedy (Frogs 920, 923, 1021 
to Aeschylus: Ach. 415, 470, Frogs 947, 
Thesm. 849 to Euripides : Peace 795, Thesm. 
52, 166 to Carcinus, Agathon, and 
Phrynichus respectively) and the other two 
(Thesm. 149, 151) may reasonably be 
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understood so, since it is Agathon speaking 
of poets and their plays. Aristophanes 
seems also to have taken Apdyara as the 
name of one or more of his comedies. We 
have quotations from Apdyata, Apdyara 
Kévravpos, and Apdyata 7 NioBos, and are 
hardly in a position to say how many plays 
these names represent. We know 
nothing that throws light on the meaning 
of Apdyatra as the title. Meineke’s 
conjecture that it refers to a comedy within 
a comedy (like the play in Hamlet or The 
Taming of the Shrew and in The Critic) 
rests on no evidence. But Apdyara 7 
Keévravpos reminds us of Plat. Polit, 303 c 
above quoted and may point to some 
connexion with the satyric drama. It will 
be remembered that in the well-known 
story about the Oedipus Coloneus given in 
the Greek Life of Sophocles (22) Hermann 
proposed to alter év dpapyari to 
év Apapaot. This is extremely uncertain, 
but, if it were right, it would probably 
connect Apduara with tragedy. 

Méya dpayua, as name or designation (Pollux 
and Hesychius) of a play by Ion, is also 
obscure, but there is no doubt that the play 
was a tragedy. 

The comic fragments yield, as far as I 
know, nine examples of the word. 


|. Ecphantides (Meineke 2. 12: Kock 1, 9) 
Meyapixijs Kwpwoias dopa Sdiepar (2) ai- 
oxtvopa TO Meyapixov 
Thus Aspasius ad Ar. Eth. 4. 2. 
1123 a 24. 

2. Teleclides (M. 2. 371: K. 1. 218) gpvyet 
te Spapa Kawov | Eipuridy (dpvye Din- 
dorf for pvyxév: reading very 
uncertain). 

3. Strattis (M. 2. 763: K. 1. 711) Edpurisov 
tt dpapua SeEuirarov. 

4, Antiphanes (M. 3. 36: K. 2. 38) Spay’ 
aKkovoat. 

5. Antiphanes (M. 3. 106: K. 3. 90) drav... 
drepyxwow év dpayacw, speaking 
expressly of tragic poets. 

6. Ephippus (M. 3,335: K. 2. 259) Avovyeiov 
«i Spdpyar’ expabeiv (Dionysius 
the elder wrote tragedies) xai Anpodiv- 
tos Gtr’ éroinoey eis Kérvv. Demophon 
seems unknown, but the names in the 
context, Dionysius, Theodorus, Euri- 
pides, all point to tragedy. 

7. Diphilus (M. 4. 411: K. 2. 565) ob yap 75 
Spapya, tov voiv cxorovpeba, speaking 
of Euripides. 

8. Euphron (M, 4. 487: K. 3. 318) éxeivo 


9, Anon. (M. 4. 654: K. 3. 518) 88 


tov Adyov 100 Spaparos (M.’s text 
patos, but see vol. 5. eccxliii). 


Of these 2, 3, 5-8 refer unmistakably to 
serious plays, 8 being specially noteworthy, 
and we know nothing about the context of 
4. I reserve till later a discussion of 1 and 
9, which present some difficulty. 

The following passages in Herodotus, 
Plato, and Demosthenes speak for them- 
selves. 

Herod. 6. 21 zoujoavtre Ppvvixyw 
dAwow kat diddgavte és te 
érece 7d Oéntpov Kal eCypiwodv juv...Kal 
éréragay pyxere pndeva xpacbar TO 
Spdparti. 

Plato Apol. 35 ra €Acewa tatra Spdpara- 
Phil. 50. B év Opyjvos te Kat év tpaywoiats, 
pay tots Spdpact povov, Kal TH Tov Biov 
tpaywdia kopwdia. Laws 817 B 
tod Kaddiotov Spdparos, just 
before styled tpaywdiav tiv 

Demosth. 19. 120 6s yap dyavas Kawods 
Gorep Spdpata...aipeis Sudxwv (of Aeschines, a 
tragic actor). 246 rodro Spaya (the 
Phoenix of Euripides) ivexpivavro, and again 
in 247 é rovrw 76 also ibid év 
tois Spdpace Tots Tpay.Kots. 

The next two places are indeterminate 
but may quite well be taken of tragedy : 
Lysias fr. 49 Bedriwy piv 6 tov 
trroxpitys, Spaya rovpov duewvov: Plato 
Rep. 451 c pera 1d dvdpeiov Spaua ravredas 
7d yuvaikeiov ad 

The precise meaning of Aristotle Rhet. 3. 
14, 1415 a 9 of rpddAoyor Kai TOV 
érav ra mpooima is fixed by the words ten 
lines below, of tpaytxot repi 76 Spina 
Kav pi donep Eipuridys, 
mpodroyw yé mov. In Rhet. 3. 12,1413 b 11 
trav Spapdtwv Kai of 
roovrovs. dé of olov 
Xarprjpwv (dxpiBis yap Gorep Noyoypddos) Kai 
Atxiprios tov no doubt the 
sense of Spaydrwv might be general, but 
there is no difficulty about limiting it, and 
the reference in the same context to the 
tragic poet Chaeremon and the dithyrambic 
poet Licymnius seems to show that the 
writer has in his mind only serious poetry. 
Poetics 15. 1454 b 4 é&w rod is 
repeated a few lines below in the shape éfw 
THS Tpaywoias : év TH 24. 1460 a 35 
has the same connotation, though he is 
talking more particularly of epic and a 
general word like pv@evpa would be fitter. 
In 17. 1455 b 17 and 18. 1456 a 16 dramas 
are contrasted with epics, but he is obviously 
thinking of tragic dramas (rpaywéiavy in 
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1456 a 13). In 3. 1448 a 28 dO kai 


Spdpara Kadeiobai twes gacw, Ste 
Spavres there is nothing absolutely 
to fix the reference of dpduara. As he 
speaks of Dorians in their claim to the 
invention of both tragedy and comedy 
appealing to the names and then goes on to 
specify the names comedy and drama, we 
might be justified in maintaining that he 
treats drama and tragedy as convertible ex- 
pressions. But, considering the way in 
which the Poetics is written or at any rate the 
form in which we have it, this would hardly 
be safe. There are however three places of 
the Poetics (6. 1450 a 15:12. 1452 b19: 18. 
1456 a 34) in which, speaking of tragedy, he 
refers to it by the use of a neuter pronoun. 
No doubt it is rather his way to use such 
neuter pronouns, referring to words of 
other genders and even to persons, but the 
use in these three passages is distinctly 
facilitated, if we assume that he had the 
word dpaya in his mind: and this would be 
more natural, the more dpaya and rpaywdia 
meant just the same thing. 

On the other hand there are in the Poetics 
uses, not of dpaya itself but of cognate words, 
to which special attention must be called. 
The adjective occurs twice: 4. 1448 b 35 
povos yap ody Ore Kal pupnoes Spapa- 
émroinoev, and 23. 1459 a 20 Set rods 
(Cf. 
tous 9.13: Dionys. H. de Thue. 37. 2 and 
38. 1). It would not be right to say that 
Spaparixds here is exactly equivalent to 
tpaytkos, for evidently the form rather than 
the matter is conveyed by the word. But 
the use is not inconsistent with the idea 
that dpaua was applied only to serious sub- 
jects, since it is still of serious poetry, the 
epic, that he is speaking. In the verb he 
goes further, for in 4. 1448 b 37 od yoyov 
GANA yedoiov Spapatoroujras, taken with 
the remark which follows, there is no deny- 
ing the application to a comic subject. But 
we must notice (1) that it is the verb, not 
the noun, which he so uses, just as tpaywdd 
and xwpywdd are used of poets, though the 
nouns are not, and (2) that the Stagirite’s 
Attic is not always pure. 

The earliest undoubted use of dpaua for a 
comedy that I have been able to find is in 
the non-Attic verse-writer Machon, who 
was a native of Sicyon and a resident at 
Alexandria (Athen. 664 a). In his Xpetac 
he tells a story of Gnathaena and Diphilus 
(Athen. 580 a ; 579 £ is another version) : 


vy tHv “AOnvav kai Beov's, Wuxpov y’, 
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4 8 ele, trav Spaparwv yap érmedas 
els avrov del Tovs mpoddyous EuBadAopev. 


No tragic writer named Diphilus is known, 
and we may therefore presume the well- 
known comic poet to be meant, especially in 
view of the line which occurs a little before 
in Athenaeus’ long quotation, px 86 dSicyv 
pera Tatra The date will be 
roughly about 275 B.c., but as far as I 
know no similar use occurs for a long time 
in our scanty Greek literature. 

In the Parian Marble 58 zparos 
bs edidage Spaya év dorer) Spaya is only a 
very probable conjecture, for a in the middle 
of the word seems to be the sole surviving 
letter. If right, dpaua clearly = tpaywdiay, 
for the introduction of comedy has been men- 
tioned before (54). 

In Callimachus Zp. 60. 4. aixpav Spay’ 
édikale povos (of fighting or trial by battle) 
and Polybius 24, 8. 12 rpirov 8 rvxy 
TO Kata Tovs vieis (of a tragic 
incident) the reference is undoubtedly 
serious ; in Polyb. 33. 16. 10 riv caracKeviy 
Tov Spdpatos évevooww we may call it indeter- 
minate. In the [epi dyous the word occurs 
once only (33. 5) and there it is used of 
the Oedipus. 

But in Roman times its occasional appli- 
cation to comedy is unmistakable. We 
cannot rely on the Rhetoric ascribed to 
Dionysius, because his authorship of the 
book or of its various parts is uncertain ; 
but there we find (8. 11) 4 dé Kwpwdia on 
modureverar év Spdpact Kai 
dct A€yew. Plutarch uses it so occasion- 
ally. Thus in Demosth. 4 Spapdriov eis 
TovTo Kwpwoav aitos ‘Avripdvys 
Anton. 70 ws ék kai TAdrwvos 
Spapatwv AaBetv In Moralia 348. B we 
read trav dpapatorodv pev Kwpur 
nvOnoe 8 tpaywdia. 712 ovre masdds Epus 
eotw ev toovros Spayacw, where he 
is speaking of the New Comedy: 710 c is 
less distinct but certainly seems to have 
a comic reference. On the other hand in 
Moralia 715 Eand 1065 Band Alex. 706 ¢ 
something serious is meant. In the fol- 
lowing passages I should call the use of 
and dpayatixds neutral ; Moralia 42 a, 
711 c, 749 a, 940 Ff, 973 & and F: Vitae 
22 c, 65 a, 415 B, 448 p, 770 &, 915 D, 
1014 c. (this list has no pretensions to be 
complete). 

Arrian Epict. Ench. 17 or 
broxpuris Spduaros olov av 6 diddoKados 
may seem neutral, but Epictetus took life 
very seriously, 
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M. Antonius 6. 42: 7.3: 10. 27 may be 
called neutral, though 6. 42 rather suggests 
dignified poetry. In 11. 6 ra dpayara refers 
to tragedies, but the word may not be 
meant to connote them, and ris rovavrys 
Kat Spaparorpyias ibid. distinctly 
refers to comedy. 

Lucian is the most Attic of late writers 
and his use of the word is significant. In 
the following nineteen places I have noticed 
it applied to serious things, tragedies real 
or metaphorical : Vecyom. 16 (twice) : Mere. 
Cond. 41: Tyrann. 8, 20, and 22: Alexand. 
25 and 60 (cf. tpaywdias and ovwtpaywdjour 
12, tpaywoias 60): Salt. 46 (twice): Jupp. 
Trag. 41: Luct. 13: Calumn. 1: Pseudol. 
19 compared with 25: Dom. 23: Macrob. 
24: Peregrin. 3 and 37 (cf. tpaywdiav 36) : 
Demosth, 28: and in Salt. 68 the wording of 
the antithesis 7 tpayixy Spapatovpyia 7 
Kwpixy yeAwrorotia is probably not accidental. 
In Nigrin. 24 and 30: Merc. Cond. 10: 
Salt. 29 and 63: Pro Imag. 29: Pseudol. 
4 and 10 (where the reference to tpaywdovs 
in 10 balances that to Menander in 4) it 
seems to me quite neutral; that is to say, 
there is nothing to prevent our referring 
the word to tragedy and also nothing to 
show that it is so confined. On the other 
hand the use of the word in Nigrin. 8 seems, 
though it may not be, designed to cover 
comedy as well as tragedy: tpayixois Kat 
vy kwpixots davdrovs édpaxas 
Tov A€yw TovTwr...KaiToL TOV 
Spaydrwv éxovTwv Te Kat 
In Calumn. 7 we associate 
Tod Spdyaros with év 
kwpwdiars just preceding (tpiav dvrwv 
mporwrwv Kabarep ev Kwpwdias Tod 
kat tod Kai Tod 
mpos dv diaBody ylyverac), but I do not feel 
quite sure that xwpwdias may not be used in 
the generic sense of plays, as there is no 
reason why comedies in particular should 
be here mentioned. See this Review 14, 
213. One passage however at least, Jndoct. 
27 dvéyvws Kal tovs Barras dpaya ddov, 
refers simply to comedy. I do not know 
any other, for the Philopatris (13 ra rod 
tod Spapyarorowd *Opvibas 
momparia) is certainly not Lucian’s. A few 
of the other passages quoted should be 
disallowed for a like reason. The result 
will be that, as far as my observations go, 
dpaua refers to or covers comedy two or 
three times, is neutral, i.e. quite indeter- 
minate, six or seven times, and refers to 
tragedy or serious things thirteen or 
fourteen times. The word may probably 
be found in a few passages besides those I 


have named, but there cannot be many and 
they cannot make much difference to the 
general result. 

Alciphron uses it of comedies half a 
dozen times (ii. 3, 16: 4, 5, 11, 19, 20: iii. 
71, 2,3): Aelian V. H. ii. 13 two or three 
times of the Clouds. Pollux 9, 11 has 
Kwpixov Spaua. In Athenaeus it is used of 
comedies quite freely. The definition in 
Hesychius is in general terms with no 
special reference to tragedy or serious 
subjects : dpauara: roumpata, mpagis, 7) Adyos 
meptexwv twa. Lives, scholia, argu- 
ments to plays constantly use it of 
comedies, showing how convenient the use 
was when once established. 

Rohde (Griech. Roman, p. 350) notices that 
the Greek romances are often spoken of as 
Spdpara. He considers this due not to the 
fact that tragic incidents were often called 
Spduara in late Greek, dpaua being the 
Bezeichnung eines gefihrlichen bedenklichen 
Ereignisses, as he shows by a number of 
references to Achilles Tatius, but to the idea 
that, as fictions and yet not unlike truth, 
they resembled (New) Comedy. This is by 
no means certain, but the use of dpapnara fur 
sensational incidents is clear. 


With the possible exception then of two 
passages yet to be discussed, we find (as far 
as my knowledge goes) no passage in 
good Attic Greek, in which the word 
appears to be used either expressly of 
comedies or in such a way as intentionally to 
cover them. There are places in which we 
might take comedies to be included along 
with tragedies in the meaning of the word, 
if this were proved by other evidence to be 
admissible. Unless such evidence is forth- 
coming, there is no reason for understanding 
the word so. No one can overlook the 
significance of the facts above stated as to 
Aristophanes and the comic fragments, 
especially when it is added that xwpwdia 
occurs five times in Aristophanes, 7.e. that 
when he has occasion to speak of comedies, 
he calls them not dpdyara. In Ach. 
499 and again 500 he has tpvywdia, but mean- 
ing rather comedy than a comedy. Plato has 
kopwodia, usually but not always in the ab- 
stract sense, a fair number of times, but apart 
from him and Aristophanes the word is, as 
we might expect, not of frequent occurrence. 
Xenophon apparently happens not to use it 
at all, and we have lost that part of the 
Poetics in which comedy was dealt with. 

1 It is probably only an accident that Aristophanes 


has no clear instance of the singular tpayedia in the 
concrete sense of a tragedy. It occurs in him twelve 
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For convenience’ sake I have kept to the 
end two comic fragments which, at any rate 
prima facie, support an opposite conclusion 
and may be quoted in favour of the conten- 
tion that dpaéya is sometimes applied to 
comedy. The last fragment above cited, 
coming from an anonymous author whose 
date we cannot at all fix, must belong to a 
comedy. We naturally associate it with 
lines in Aristophanes where one of the 
actors proposes to tell the audience the plot 
of the play; cf. Vesp. 54, Pax 50, and 
especially Lg. 40 av Hoy. But in a 
detached line like this we are on quite uncer- 
tain ground. There is really no reason why 
it should not refer to some tragedy that is 
being talked of. In the opening scene of 
Thesm. Agathon might very well have 
spoken of some tragedy he had on the stocks 
(52) and sketched the plot : so Euripides in 
Ach. If this is not the true account, we 
might suggest that 6 Adyos tod dpdyaros was 
a regular phrase, applicable properly to 
tragedy, but in this place for some reason 
applied to a comedy without dpaya actually 
forfeiting its legitimate meaning. 

In the fragment of Ecphantides the first 
words may stand for anything (see Kock, 
who reads—very rashly as far as those words 
go—xai (or tais) Meyapixais xwpwdiauw 
Spapa Meyapixov 
zovev). But the second line certainly seems 
to present dpayua in the sense of comedy with 
a reference to ‘Megarian comedy.” We 
cannot help being reminded of the passage 
quoted above from Poetics 3. 1448 a 30 
foll., in which Aristotle (if it is Aristotle) 


times (Ach. 400, 412: Hy. 401: Vesp, 1511: Pax 
148: Av. 1444: Ran. 95, 798, 862, 913, 1120: Plut. 
423), but it may always be abstract, even in Hy. 401 
and Pax 148, where we are most tempted to make it 
concrete. In the Orators the singular is rare, and 
when it occurs (€v tpaywdia Dem. 18, 127: 21. 149: 
Aesch. 3. 231) there is no reason why it should not 
be abstract, in tragedy. Plato seems always to make 
it abstract, except in the difficult expression Symp. 
173 A bre TH Tpaywdia évinnoev ’Ayd0wv, which 
has been doubted on other grounds. Otherwise the 
earliest clear example which I can find is in a frag- 
ment of Antiphanes (M. 3. 3: K. 2. 13) tpay@dlav 
mepalyw Lopoxdéovs. The singular on the 
other hand, is used in the concrete sense not only by 
Plato Apol. 19 év rH ’Apioropdvovs but 
twice by Aristophanes (Ach, 378 rhv : 
Nub. 534 48 

The plural tpaypdia: is however used in a concrete 
sense seven times in Aristophanes, four or five times 
in Plato, and at least as many more in the Orators. 
Although therefore the facts rather suggest that to 
Aristophanes tragedy was tpayydia, but a tragedy 
dpaua, this was probably not the case. It may be 
added that in the Poetics, though rpayydla is abstract 
as a rule and more often perhaps than is usually sup- 

sed, there are clear instances, ¢.g. 14. 1453 b 34, 
18. 1456 a 31, 23. 1459 b 3, of the concrete sense. 


| aicxivopai te 
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states that the Megarians claimed comedy 
and some Peloponnesian state or states 
tragedy on the strength of the names, 
because xan and dpav were not Attic words. 
Is not then the very point of dpaya in 
Ecphantides’ verse that he is using deliber- 
ately a foreign expression, dpaya for kwpywdia, 
because the Megarians called their comedies 
dpapnata while the Athenians did not? Iam 
not aware of any other evidence that the 
Megarians did so, but it would explain 
Ecphantides’ expression. The article with 
dpapua is not, I think, inconsistent with this 
explanation, though it may be a_ point 
against it. Indeed we cannot be sure, especi- 
ally in a fragment, that the article is right. 
If my suggestion is correct, this line will 
be just the exception which proves the rule 
as to the meaning of dpaua, because Ecphan- 
tides will be using it with a particular pur- 
pose and reference. But no doubt there 
are other possibilities also. 

In any case it would seem unsafe to let 
two fragments like these, divorced from their 
context, outweigh the very strong presump- 
tion raised by the otherwise apparently 
uniform practice of Attic writers. It 
seems therefore to be almost established 
that in good Attic Greek 8paya was at first 
used of tragedy and satyric plays only, but 
that the use widened in later times so as to 
include comedy and to mean play, fabula in 
general; outside Attica this wider use 
existed perhaps from the first. It was 
shown in a recent article that the words 
Kwpwdds, kKwpwdia, comoedus, comoedia, origin- 
ally specific, were in like manner extended 
subsequently to a generic meaning, play 
and actor, as they are in various modern 
languages. 

If it be true that in Attic Greek dpaua 
was not used of comedy, the question arises 
why it was not. Such a question does not 
necessarily admit of an answer. Language 
is full of arbitrary restrictions which have 
no explanation on grounds of reason. Often 
we can only say that usage has determined 
a thing this way or that. In English we 
do not use the word play to cover opera, 
though an opera is certainly a kind of play. 
So, too, we do not usually call an opera- 
house a theatre. We have in these cases 
a real and considerable distinction in our 
minds, but why should it produce just this 
difference in the use of words?! Why 
should something spoken be a play and 
something sung not ? 

The place of the verb Spay in Attic is 
peculiar and seems to require some explana- 
tion that I do not now see my way to giving. 
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The Poetics as above quoted tells us that 
.it was the Doric equivalent for the Attic 
aparrewv, Which is only true with considerable 
qualification. It would certainly seem to 
have been eminently non-Ionic, for it does 
not occur once, as far as I can discover, in 
Herodotus and it is all but absent from 
Homer and the epic dialect.. When we 
look through the Attic orators we find to 
our surprise that Andocides, Lysias, 
Aeschines, Lycurgus, Hyperides, never use it 
in their extant remains, Dinarchus once in 
afragment. It will be borne in mind that 
Lysias, from whom we have quite a large 
number of speeches, and Hyperides, of whom 
we have now about half a dozen, come 
nearest of all the orators to the language 
of ordinary Athenian life. On the other 
hand Antiphon and Demosthenes, Thucy- 
dides and Plato use it freely.2 We should 
expect @ priori to find Xenophon’s practice 
agreeing with theirs, but as a matter of 
fact he avoids it all but entirely. We 
should again rather expect that Aristophanes 
and the comic fragments would agree with 
Lysias and Hyperides, but the word occurs 
in comedy fairly often. A prose word which 
Lysias and Xenophon unite in avoiding and 


1 It cannot be a mere accident that the only three 
examples of Spav in Homer occur within a few lines 
of one another in Od. 15. 317 (ed dpworut), 324 (mapa- 
Spdwor), and 333 with in the 
same passage at 321. The substantive dpnorhp, 
Sphoreipa occurs five times in the Odyssey (10, 349: 
16. 248: 18. 76: 19. 345: 20. 160). The Homeric 
Hymns have no example of dpav, though dpnopocdivn 
is found H. Dem. 476, nor does it apparently occur at 
all in Hesiod. (The verbal index in Paley’s 
edition and in Flach’s—in neither case properly 
revised from the old Goettling—gives dpaév as oc- 
curring in the Shield 426: this is a clerical error for 
épav). Pindar too has no dpav, though he has 
Spdoras (Pyth. 4. 287) and Bacchylides has it only 
once (8. 83 dpav). The Theognidea have it 
twice, 108 and 954 (Sitzler’s index). 

2 There is no accurate information as to Isocrates. 

3 Sturz’ lexicon seems to show that dpav occurs in 
all Xenophon three times only: Hellenics 1. 1. 28, 
Cyropacdia 3. 8. 53, Hipparchicus 3. 8, of which 
_—— the first is a quotation from the Doric, 
mopioues Th xph Spav. It isa small point in favour 
of those opera minora which have been doubted, 
that they do not contain the word. 
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which comedy often uses has certainly some- 
thing remarkable about it. Of the tragic 
poets Aeschylus uses it fairly often, Euripides 
more, Sophocles decidedly the most freely. 
It does not occur at all in the remains of 
Solon, if we are to follow the ’A@yvaiwv 
Tlodcre‘a text of Frag. 37, 3 (Bergk) rather 
than that given in the text of Aristides. 

I have stated these facts, not because 
they seem to me to point to any particular 
conclusion, but because they certainly have. 
a meaning, which meaning may bear upon 
our problem, and someone else may see 
what that meaning is. The only thing I 
know of to throw light on the restriction 
of dpaua in Attic to tragedy, if it really was 
so restricted, is the regular use of Spay in 
a ceremonial religious sense. In various 
Greek mysteries ra Spapeva are put side by 
side with 7a Xeydpeva, the former amounting 
sometimes almost to a play in dumb show. 
So Clement of Alexandria says that Demeter 
and Kore ‘have become a mystic play’ 
(Spaya Protrept. 2, 12). Over 
and over again Pausanias in describing 
religious rites uses the word dpar, just as 
facere has a special ritual sense in Latin. 
Athenaeus 660 A says of Ovew 
dpav dvdpafov and in the Lexicon of Hesy- 
chius dpav is explained by the two words 
mparrev, Ovew. If dpav had these serious and 
solemn associations, they might account for 
a restriction on the meaning of dpapa, 
especially when we recall the religious origin 
and nature of Greek tragedy. Indeed the 
word Spaua itself may have been in ritual 
use, though I do not know of any evidence 
for this. The passage in Clement leaves 
it quite open. It is of course true 
that comedy was also connected with 
religious festivals, and it may be argued 
that therefore the semi-religious Spav would 
not be unsuitable to it. But I think the 
facts go to show that Spav was used of the 
really serious parts of religious perform- 
ances, 7.¢., sacrifices, mystical rites, dc., and 
not of the joviality and festivity added to 


them. 
HERBERT RICHARDS, 


TENOYSTHS. 


Prato Phileb. 30 d-e. Ty ye 
meroptkas Ott vovs 
yevovorys Tov airiov AexGevros- 


The reading here is particularly well 


attested; for Porphyry, Proclus and 
Olympiodorus already had it, to say nothing 
of Hesychius, Suidas and the scholiast. It 
has been defended by Stallbaum and quite 
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recently by O. Apelt, who finds confirmation 
of the theory that yevovorns is a jocular 
form, containing a pun on voids, in the words 
’"AvaravAa ydp, tis 
ylyverar éviore a View in which he 
had been anticipated by Paley. It is hard 
to see, however, how such a pun could give 
a rest to anyone, and Plato’s ‘fun,’ like 
Coleridge’s, consisted in metaphysical dis- 
cussion such as has preceded the present 
passage (cf. Parm. 137 b.) 

Now the {jrno.s to which this is an 
is yévovs 6 vois; and the 
answer here given to it is referred to below 
(31 a) in the words vois pév airias fv 
ovyyevys Kal Tovrov Tod yéevovs. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that modern critics 
have mostly seen in the first six letters of 
yevovorns the genitive yévovs, and as a 
matter of fact, the Clarke MS. (B)! reads 
yévovs tis as against the yevovorys of the 
ancient Platonists and Ven. T. But what 
is to be done with the ris? Bekker simply 
omits it; Wohlrab and Bury more pru- 
dently retain it in square brackets. But 
there is no answer to the question where it 
came from, an answer which is all the more 
necessary as the letters TENOYSTHS, how- 
ever divided or accented, were certainly in 
the ancient vulgate and also in the 
splendidly accurate edition which formed 
the archetype of our MSS. 

Now, I am not quite sure how yévous ris 
Tov aitiov is to be trans- 
lated ; but I maintain that, if we are fair 
to the MS. tradition, this is not the only 
occurrence of such a phrase in the Philebus. 


1 With Ven. Mand Vat. A; but these, at least in 
the Philebus, are demonstrably copied from B. 
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In 32 a-b we have 10 ék tis dzeipov 
mépatos Kata yeyovos eldos, 
where Stallbaum writes rod, but Tis is 
attested by Stobaeus as well as by BT, 
Again, in 52 c we have a phrase still more 
like the one we are dealing with, namely 
Tis TOD dmeipov ye yevous. It is 
utterly unmethodical to destroy these three 
instances of ris, attested as they are both 
by the ancient vulgate and the archetype of 
our MSS., without at least forming some 
theory of how they could be interpolated at 
a very early date. 

The fact is that the problem is one that 
calls for the érwdai of hermeneutics rather 
than the toui of criticism. How the 
‘ellipse’ should be filled up is the real 
question. Something may be said for 
‘ anderstanding’ poipas, but in view of 25 ¢ 
TO TE Kal Hrrov Sexouerys 
eis ev Tov dreipov 
Aéyers ;—Nai), we should probably decide 
for dicews. It is worth noting too, that, 
in the vexed passage 66 a, tiv didiov ypjoba 
(or cippoba) vow, it appears that is 
only a conjecture based on the dacw of Ven. 
T.2 The word is omitted by the Clarke 
MS. (B) altogether and also by Stobaeus, 
which proves that this is not one of the 
accidental omissions which characterise B, 
But this raises further questions which 
demand a separate discussion. 

Joun Buryet. 


2It seems to be assumed that the ddow of ‘T3z 
CH’ is merely a corruption. ‘The readings of T (the 
original of these MSS.) in the Philebusare as yet un- 
se but I am in a position to state that it 
as @dow quite unmistakably.—J.B. 


Q— 3023 IN THEOCRITUS AND HOMER. 


Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error. 
Verg. Eel. 8,41. 


Tats line (found also in the Ciris, 430) 
was explained by Heyne, cum vidi, tum 
statim amore exarsi. But this would require 
ut—ita ; hence Voss took the ut as exclamative. 
‘How I saw! how I was lost!’ Wagner, 
however, gives what in the opinion of most 
editors is the correct rendering: the first 
ut is temporal, the second and third are 
exclamative. ‘When I saw, how was I 
lost! how my perverse madness carried me 


away!’ Thus too Dahl, Die Lateinische 
Partikel Ut, p. 14. 

This rendering is that of Servius, who 
says that the first wt ‘est temporis,’ the 
second is ‘quantitatis,’ that is, the wt perti 
shows the magnitudo amoris; the first 
is equivalent to postqguam, the other two 
pro admirandi significatione posita sunt. 
This too is in harmony with the Berne 
scholia, in which wt vidi is glossed by mox 
statim, ut perii by valde, ut me by quemad- 
modum. In other words the first ut is 
temporal, the second expresses degree, the 
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third isinterrogative. Ut exclamative covers 
the second and third meanings. Both in 
ancient and modern times there is practical 
unanimity as to the interpretation of the 
Vergilian line. 

The above hexameter is based on Theo- 
critus, 2, 82: 


xis Wov, ds ds wev wept 
or 
ds Wer, éudvyn, ds eis Babiv drat’ Epwra.— 
Ib. 3, 42. 
Compare Moschus, 2, 74 : 


Gs puv ds edAyro. 


These lines Vergil evidently translated, 
eg. ‘As 1 looked, how was I maddened!’ 
This too is the way in which the words 
should be translated, according to the 
generally received text, which assigns no 
accent to the second ws. And this rendering 
was familiar to the Greek scholiasts. One 
gloss on as éudvyv is Nav éudvyv and the line 
(3, 42) is explained by as clde ra pHAa, Alav 
euavy. 

And yet, according to Conington, Sidgwick, 
and others, Vergil mistranslated Theocritus. 
The Greek lines, it is claimed, mean eg. 
‘as (when) I looked, so was I maddened.’ 
= wt-ita, ex quo-confestim, the 
parallelism denoting instantaneous effect. 
To see was to love. Thus in the Greek 
scholia we find (on 2, 82) otrws ds eldov, nyouv 
aitixa idov and (on 3, 42) 7d ds dvti rod 
ciféws. This meaning is, however, really 
included in the other, for the expression 
‘when I looked, how was I fired with love!’ 
certainly involves the idea ‘when I looked, 
I was at once fired with love,’ and has the 
advantage of a more poetical form. 

Manuscript evidence, if that is of much 
account, in view of the slight formal 
difference involved, decidedly favours the 
unaccented ws in Theocritus. According to 
accepted rules, if ds—ds = ds—otrws, the second 
és should be accented, és or ds (authorities 
differing). Yet editors continue to print 
s—as, even when they accept the view that 
és-dés means as—so. Hiller, it is true, in the 
Fritzsche-Hiller edition, while admitting 
that the original meaning was wie-so 
asserts that this meaning had faded away 
even as early as Homer, and so in the 
Theocritean passages as-as is used ‘zum Aus- 
druck der unmittelbaren Aufeinanderfolge 
der Handlungen,’ and this usage Vergil 
imitates in his wi-wt. Hiller, however, is 
merely begging the question. 

Conington does better, for while he re- 
gards Vergil’s wt-uwt as a mistranslation, he 
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thinks the second as in the Theocritean line 
‘should probably be as.’ Leaf, however, in 
his note on Jiiad A 512, is inconsistent, for 
both the Theocritean line (2, 82) and Vergil’s 
ut vidi, ut perit, seem to him ‘to rest on a 
misunderstanding’ of Homer, and yet he 
writes ds ov, ds euavyy, thus making the 
Theocritean harmonize with the Homeric 
passage, according to his view. 

But it is difficult to see what the Homeric 
lines, to which Leaf’s note is appended, have 
to do with the case. They are 


Oéris 8 ds Haro yovvwr, 
ds €xer’ Kai eipero Sevrepov adtis. 


Beyond the ds-ds ‘there is no similarity 
whatever in thought or expression between 
the Homeric and Theocritean passages. 
The Vergilian equivalent for these lines of 
the Jliad is not in the Helogues but in Aen. 
iii. 607. 

Dixerat et genua amplexus genibusque 

volutans 
Haerebat. 


There are, however, certain passages in 
Homer, upon which the lines in Theocritus 
are based, and it will be worth while to 
examine them. They are 


ide veheAnyepera Zevs, 
as 8 idev, ds Epos tuKwas ppevas dudexa- 
Avpey.—E 294. 
avrap 
ds pov paddov xoAos.—T 16. 
avrap 
ws ds dvéraATo kal edyopevos Eros nvda.— 
Y 


These passages, in which we should note 
the aorist tense for both clauses, are the 
only ones in Homer strictly parallel to the 
Theocritean lines in thought and expression 
as well as form. It is to be observed that 
in the cases from Theocritus and Moschus, 
as also in the above-quoted Homeric in- 
stances, the first clause contains a verb of 
physical perception, while that with the 
second ws describes the resulting emotion. 

Manuscript evidence, unfortunately, does 
not count for much, where only the differ- 
ence between ws and ds (ds) is involved, but 
it may be worth noting that though the 
ancient grammarians! generally followed 
the rule that ws, when equivalent to otrws 
or duws, had an accent, whether oxytone or 


1 See La Roche, Die homerische Textkritik, pp. 
380-2. 
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perispomenon,! while in other cases it was 
arovov,2 Ebeling (Lexicon Homericum, 2, p. 
500) testifies in reference to the above- 
quoted Homeric passages, ‘quibus locis 
nonnulli codices pro ds habent ws.’ Venetus 
A, it must be remembered, never has an 
accent for ws except in xai ds and ovd’ ds. 
That ws—ds in certain instances in Homer 
(eg. A 512, B 326, A 313-4, o 174) denotes 
as—so, everyone will admit. Scholars, how- 
ever, are inclined to forget that the use of 
ws—ws for as—-how! is also to be recognized 
for Homer. This is the more remarkable, in- 
asmuch as no one doubts that the ex- 
clamative force (how! instead of 80) is 
common enough with the simple ws. It is 
frequent in cases of ws with the optative or 
with dgeAov, or in such passages as the 
following :— 
& pad’ EAadpods avip, ws peia 
745. 
Zed warep, ws ov tis pe Oedv éXeewov 
€k ToTapoio 273, 
pot KaAa Tov olrov 
Q 388. 
ws avoov Kpadinv éxes.—® 441, 
€Badov Tpaes, xara 8 mora 
oav.—A 157. 
as pot Kaxov €x Kaxod aiei.—T 290. 
ws dyabai ppéves Hoav 
xovpy ws ’Odvajos.— 
w 194, 
ws xapis evepyéwv.— x 319. 
& ws dvdpa Kaxdryros éAvoav. 
364. 
ws ov Tis pepvytat 233. 
In regard to some of these passages, com- 
mentators from Nikanor down have wavered 


1 Cf. (e.g.) Herod. on A116: 1d ds, onuav- 
Tod buws, mepiomara, and on H 31: Bapv- 
tovnréov Td Sndoi yap Td obrws. 

2 Cf. Schol. Par. X 348: ’Aplorapxos xwpls 
tis Bapelas. 
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between two explanations of ws, the ex- 
clamative and causal. Leaf is doubtless 
right when he explains e.g. A 157 as a case 
of parataxis ; ‘ how the Trojans have smitten 
thee !’3 In the Anhang to the Ameis-Hentze 
edition of the Odyssey, there is an excellent 
note on B 233. The authority of the MSS. 
is decidedly for ws, and so nearly all the 
editors except Dindorf. Doubtless there is 
a causal relation between the ideas, but this 
causal relation may be expressed by the 
exclamative as well as by the relative us, 
In view of the passionate character of the 
passage, Hentze has no difficulty in deciding 
in favour of the former, for this gives more 
effective expression to the feeling. 

I take it, therefore, that the exclamative 
force of the second ds in the ws-ws of the 
three Homeric passages, whose thought 
resembles so closely that of the Theocritean 
and Vergilian passages cited above, is almost 
indisputable. The meaning given to ws-ws 
by Theocritus is no new one, but a survival 
from earliest times. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
the parallelism as (when)-how! is very 
common in modern poetry, especially in the 
simpler styles. Two examples will suffice : 


When thou and I were young and skeigh, 
How thou wad prance and snore and skreigh, 
And tak’ the road! 
Burns, Auld Farmer's Salutation. 


Oh ! how our hearts were beating, 

When at the dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League 

Drawn out in long array ! 
Macaunay, Jvry. 


H. R. Farroioves. 
Stanford University, Cal. 


3 Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis, § 159 
(3rd ed.) claims that as in Homer never means 
nam. 


NOTE ON THE COMMAND HELD BY SELEUKOS, 323-321 B.C. 


‘THE obscurity, which hangs over so much of 
Alexander’s military system, makes the 
exact nature of the command, which 
Seleukos received in 323, a doubtful point. 
Droysen calls him chiliarch (Helienismus (ed. 
1877-8] ii. p. 23), and this statement has 


been copied from him without question by 
subsequent writers (Holm, etc.). Lately, 
however, Niese has challenged it: ‘dass 


Seleukos Chiliarch geworden sei, wie 
Droysen sagt, wird nirgendwo bezeugt.’ 
(Geschichte der griechisch. u. maked. Staaten 
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ip. 198 n. 1. (On p. 223 Niese himself, 
apparently by an oversight, speaks of ‘the 
chiliarch Seleukos.’) 

The main passages to consider are 
these :— 

(1) Diod. xviii., 3, 4. SéAevxov 8 éragev 
én tiv immapyxiav Etraipwy, ovcav 
mparos pera rodrov Tepdixxas, 
TpiTos 6 (cf. 
Libanius, Antioch, i. p. 299 ed. Reiske.) 

(2) Appian, Syr. 57. yiyverae 
petacrdvros THS im TOV 
ris oy Kal “Adaoriov 


injoaro kai éxt “Hdaroriwve 


Kas. 

(3) Arr. Anab. vii, 14, 10. ovKxovy ovde 
twa eragev dvtt xd p- 

(4) Arr. Ta pera ’Ade€g. p. 241 ed. Didot 
(Epitome of Photios). réAos cupPaivovow 
’Avrizatpov xtr.. Tepdixxay dé 
xAuapxety xAtapxias, js Hpxev “Hdaroriwv (7d 
(Justin xiii, 4, 17. summus castrorum 
tribunatus Seleuco Antiochi f. cessit’ is too 
vague in expression to be of any help in 
this connection. | 

Now we must concede to Niese that 
nowhere in these passages is Seleukos ex- 
pressly called chiliarch. Is his hipparchy 
the same as the chiliarchy % 

There appear to me to be strong reasons 
for identifying them ; (1) the circumstance 
that both in Diodoros and Appian on the 
one hand, and in Arrian on the other, the 
office mentioned is described as that (well- 
known one), which was held by Hephaistion, 
and in which he was succeeded by Per- 
dikkas ; (2) the almost identical signification 
of the terms. For one would certainly 
gather from the expressions of Diodoros and 
Appian that Seleukos was the commander 
of the whole body (or the principal corps) of 
Companion cavalry, and the highest com- 
mand in that body is certainly meant by the 
chiliarchy of Hephaistion in Arr. Anab. 
vii, 14. 

Nevertheless, if we identify them, we are 
at once confronted with two difficulties, 

(1) Alexander is said by Arrian to have 
appointed no successor to Hephaistion, 
whereas in Diodoros and Appian Perdikkas 
intervenes between Hephaistion, who died 
only a few months before Alexander, and 
Seleukos, who enters on the office ‘im- 
mediately after Alexander’s death.’ We 
may perhaps reconcile these statements 
by supposing that Alexander at first refused 
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to fill up the vacant chiliarchy, and that the 
appointment of Perdikkas represents his 
second thoughts, or that the chiliarchy con- 
tinued to be in name ‘ Hephaistion’s,’ whilst 
the actual duties of the office were exercised 
by Perdikkas. [Plutarch, Zum. 3 (cf. Nepos, 
Eum. 1, 6) implies that Perdikkas succeeded 
Hephaistion during Alexander's lifetime. | 

(2) A second difficulty is the quotation of 
Photios. A close examination of this text 
will, I think, suggest another estimate of it 
than the one hitherto taken. Arrian, as 
represented by Photios, says that the chili- 
archy of Hephaistion is assumed by Per- 
dikkas after Alewander’s death according to 
an agreement of the chiefs. Not a word of 
Seleukos. This chiliarchy, the passage goes 
on, carried with it the office of regent of the 
Empire (éritpom) ris Bacvreias). 
Such a regency of the Empire Seleukos, one 
of the younger chiefs, could by no means 
have exercised ; and if the chiliarchy meant 
this, he was certainly not chiliarch. Did 
the chiliarchy mean this ? 

In answering this question, we must take 
note of the important statement of Diodoros 
(xviii, 48, 5) that the chiliarchy was one of 
the institutions, which Alexander adopted 
from the Persians. 7 tod yAudpxov Tags Kal 
mpoaywyn TO pev mpatov trav 
eis dvopa ddgav pera 
taita madw in’ ’AAckavdpov peyddys Ervyxev 
éfovcias Kal Tysns, OTe Kal Tov dAAwY 
Cnrwrns éyévero. And, asa 
matter of fact, we hear of Persian chiliarchs 
under the Achemenian kings; eg. Diod. 
xvii, 5,4: Plut. Artox, 5, 2: Nepos, Conon, 
3. cf. J. Marquart, Philologus |v (N.F. ix. 
1896) p. 227 f. Nepos describes the chiliarch 
as ‘qui secundum gradum imperii tenebat,’ 
and an almost identical expression is used 
by Diodoros to describe the chiliarchy of 
Kassander (yAiapyov cal Sevtrepevovta 
kata Diod. xviii, 48, 4). 
The chiliarch appears under the Ache- 
menians as a_ sort of ‘grand-vizir’ 
(Nipperdey on Nepos, Con. 3, 2). All this 
seems to confirm in a striking way the 
statement that Perdikkas, as chiliarch, held 
the émitpor) ris ~vpracyns We 
even find in the case of Harpagos, whom 
Marquart (Joc. cit.) supposes to have been 
chiliarch, the expression used by Herodotos 
mdvtwv éritporov tav éwvtod (Hdt. i, 108). 
But, on looking closer, considerations 
suggest themselves, which show that this 
apparent confirmation is fallacious. In the 
first place, whatever element of truth 
may be in Diodoros’ statement that in the 
institution of the chiliarchy under Alexander 
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there was a borrowing from the _ ersian 
model, certain marked differences appear 
between the Persian and the Alexandrine 
chiliarchy. (1) The ‘thousand’, from which 
the title of the Persian official is derived, is 
the corps d’ élite among the 10,000 royal foot- 
guards, the ‘Immortals’: the thousand, in 
the case of the Macedonian officer, is the 
first wing of the ‘Companion’ cavalry (as 
may be inferred from Nepos, Zum. 1, 6, see 
too Hogarth, Journ. of Phil. xvii p. 16). 
Again (2) the Persian chiliarchy was a civil 
rather than a military office (Patkanian, 
Journ. asiat. 1866 p. 114) and might be 
exercised by a eunuch (Diod. xvii., 5, 4): 
the military command really was a military 
command in the case of the Macedonian. 
In view of such differences as these, to argue 
from the Persian precedent appears unsafe. 
Further, whatever may have been the case 
under the Persians, we have the clear instance 
of Kassander in the Macedonian system, 
where the chiliarch is not regent, but 
attached to the regent as second in command, 
If therefore we take this instance as typical, 
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we should expect in the case of Perdikkas 
also, who is unquestionably regent, to find a 
younger chief attached to him as chiliarch, 
And this, if the hipparchy of Seleukos is 
identical with the chiliarchy, is precisely 
what we do find, according to the account of 
Diodoros and Appian. But Arrian in his 
history followed the same authority as 
Diodoros (Hieronymos or Duris), as is 
shown by coincidences even of phraseology. 
It is therefore highly improbable that the 
discrepancy on this point belongs to the 
original text of Arrian. Is not the con- 
clusion forced ‘upon us that the epitomiser 
(Photios) has blundered? What Arrian, no 
doubt, said was that Perdikkas, who was, 
at Alexancer’s death, in actual possession of 
Hephaisticn’s chiliarchy (as we know he was 
from Plutarch, Zum. 3) passed this on to 
Seleukos, and himself assumed the érirpom) 
THs Baceias. Photios has dropped 
the mention of Seleukos, and run together the 
office, which Perdikkas vacated, and the office, 
which he assumed, into one. 
Epwyn R. Bevan. 


Namque papaveris aura potest suspensa 
levisque 

cogere ut ab summo tibi diffluat altus a- 
cervus. 


‘Papaveris acervus’ is usually translated 
‘a heap of poppy-seed.” Where can Lucre- 
tius then have seen the phenomenon thus 
described? If even a light breeze can 
disperse a heap of poppy-seed, people would 
certainly be careful to make such heaps, if 
at all, where no breeze, light or otherwise, 
could reach them. Again, a ‘high’ heap of 
poppy-seed isan impossibility. A mountain 
may be described as high without reference 
to the ratio of its altitude to the diameter 
of its base, simply because we have to look 
up to it, but it would need a vast deal of 
poppy-seed to make a heap that could be 
described as high. And I have experi- 
mented with poppy-seed and find that it 
‘enjoys too much mobility’ to allow me to 
coax more than half an inch of altitude with 
a base of an inch anda half. By ‘acervus’ 
I believe Lucretius to have meant the con- 
tents of what botanists call the capsule or 
seed-vessel of the poppy. This is so 
arranged that, as the stalk sways in the 
wind, it throws the seed in various direc- 
tions. I would therefore translate ‘The 


ON LUCRETIUS IIL, 196, 197. 


breeze, though fallen and gentle, can make 
the poppy’s uplifted store (of seed) shed 
itself from the summit (7.e., the capsule).’ 
It might be argued from Vergil, Georg. I, 
263, ‘numeros impressit acervis,’ that the 
heaps of grain in a granary were contained 
by boards, as we may see them in modern 
granaries and that ‘acervus’ may therefore 
be applied to a store contained in some 
vessel. Papillon, on the passage, suggests 
that ‘acervis’ may mean grain contained 
in ‘ sacks.’ 

Poppies were largely cultivated in ancient 
times for their seed. But Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, Pliny and Columella give no 
information as to their cultivation save the 
last-named, who (X. 314) recommends that 
they should be brought green to market—to 
prevent, I suppose, the seed shaking out of 
the capsules. 

Martha (Ed. 2, p. 251) points out that 
Lucretius takes his examples from ‘ l’observa- 
tion journaliére.’ The ‘ high heap of poppy- 
seed’ would certainly be an experiment of 
the laboratory. If my interpretation is 
right the example is borrowed in any case 
from the fields, either the poppy-field or the 
corn-field. 

Ernest J. Rosson. 
Sydney, N.S. W. 
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THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE PRO MILONE, THE ORATIONS BEFORE 
CAESAR AND THE PHILIPPICS. 


(Continued from p. 257) 


A votuME for which I am responsible will 
shortly appear in the Oxford series of texts, 
containing Cicero’s speeches pro Milone, 
pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro rege Deiotaro, 
and Philippics. I have in the February 
and June numbers of this Review given an 
account of some MSS. which I have con- 
sulted while revising the Philippics, and 
Orationes Caesarianae. So far as the 
Miloniana is concerned I have little to add 
to the discussion of the ‘Sources of the 
Text’ (pp. xxxi-xlix of my edition, Oxford 
1895), except that I have subsequently 
collated the Barberinus, used by Garatoni 
and Nohl, and have also collated the 
Bernensis 104, which, although well known 
in connexion with the Philippies, has not 
been previously used for this speech.! The 
latter MS. is the best member of the dett. 
which I have seen. It has interesting 
readings, e.g. § 15 at paret (apparet HT, at 
apparet E, at patet dett.), § 53 versabatur 
with Gellius (versabantur cett.), agreements 
with the mediores,e.g. § 25 Collinam (coloniam 
dett.), and occasionally throws light upon 
corruptions in its congeners, e.g. § 36 it has 
a lacuna to mark the loss of the words 
iudiciumne timui, which in the other dett. 
are replaced by absurd insertions. The 
Barberinus, which is generally said to belong 
to the thirteenth century, is in my judgment 
not earlier than the fourteenth. Its in- 
feriority to the Bernensis may be illustrated 
by its readings in passages quoted above, 
viz. § 15 at patet, § 25 coloniam, § 36 in- 

t 


tentavi. Nothing new is to be gained from 
either MS., both of which are derived from 
the same mutilated and corrupt archetype as 
the rest of the dett. 

I add the following Adversaria upon 
some readings adopted or mentioned in this 
volume. 


[4] Pro Minone. 


Mil. 52. hune prae se tulisse se illo die 
Romam (so MSS., except a few late dett. 
which have Roma) exiturum, illum eo die 
se dissimulasse rediturum. 

1 This MS. consists of two parts bound up to- 
gether. That which contains the pro Milone belongs 
to the fourteenth century, while the Philippics were 
written in the thirteenth. 

NO. CXXVII. VOL. XIV, 


The corruption Romam is one of those 
minute flaws common in MSS. derived from 
the same archetype, but is odd in MSS. like 
H and T(E) which do not appear to be 
drawn from the same source.2 So minute 
an error is not likely to have been imported 
by a corrector from one family to another. 
It now strikes me that the proper course is, 
not to emend Romam to Roma, but to 
excise the word as a note from the margin 
meant to refer not to exiturwm, but to 
rediturum. I would compare Lael. 63 quasi 
equis temptatis sic amicitias aliqua parte 
periclitatis moribus amicorum, where ami- 
citias, the reading of all old MSS., should be 
struck out as an ungrammatical note from 
the margin, instead of being emended to 
amicitia with two later MSS. (EV), or 
amicitiis, the only authority for which is 
‘ D ut videtur’ (Halm).3 

§ 60. Subito arrepti in quaestionem tamen 
separantur a ceteris et in arcas coniciuntur, 
ne quis cum eis colloqui possit : hi centum 
dies penes accusatorem cum fuissent, ab eo 
ipso accusatore producti sunt. For fi I 
would now read hic (=in arcis), or hine 
(=ab arcis). Thee of hic would naturally 
drop out before C (=centum). I adhere to 
the explanation of the passage furnished to 
me by Prof. Purser, viz. that both clauses 
refer to the slaves of Clodius, and not to the 
difference between their treatment and that 
usual with slaves. ‘Appius (a) seizes them 
suddenly, (6) as an additional precaution 
(tamen) keeps them in solitary confinement, 
(c) has them in his power for 100 days, in 
which to school them, (d) produces them 
himself. How can they be expected to tell 
the truth?’ 

§ 96. quemcumque cursum fortunae ceperit 
(so H: fortuna dederit cett.). I now accept 
a conjecture of Joergensen contained in the 
Preface to his new edition of Madvig’s 
Select Speeches (Copenhagen, 1900) viz. 
Jortuna ceperit, in preference to /fortunae 
coeperit which I previously printed. I feel 
that the defence of the transitive sense of 
coepisse, which I adopted from Mendelssohn, 
is not free from objection, since in Fam. 1, 


? I refer to my analysis of these MSS. contained 
in PP. xxxviii-xliii of my edition. 
Anecdot. Oxon, vii. p. xviii. 
DD 
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9, 21 cwrsum quem coeperis the correct 
reading may be ceperis.+ 


[B] Pro Marceto, pro LiGARIO, PRO REGE 
DEIOTARO. 


In the Orationes Caesarianae the text 
which I adopt is based upon the readings of 
a (ie. AHV).2 The result is in the Deio- 
tariana much the same as that previously 
arrived at by Nohl. He forms two families 
only of MSS. in this speech, including in 
one those which I term a and y. While I 
hold y to be derived from a, the wide 
difference between them, as shown by the 
critical notes, prevents me from describing 
them by one symbol. In the pro Marcello 
and pro Ligario a large number of new 
readings will be found, since in these 
speeches previous editors have based their 
text upon the readingsof I have already 
advocated a number of these elsewhere,* and 
will not now repeat my arguments. Many 
are small changes, chiefly concerning the 
collocation of words, which follow naturally 
if 8 are deprived of their supremacy. The 
following cases call for comment. 

Marc. 12. haec tua iustitia et lenitas 
florescet cotidie magis. ta (so a, ita ut By 
edd.) quantum operibus tuis diuturnitas 
detrahet, tantum adferet (so AHDLm, adfert 
V, adferat BEah, edd.) laudibus. 

It will be noticed that adferet is given not 
only by AH but also by D, the best member 
of 8, and m, the best member of y. It 
therefore must have been in the archetype. 
AH give correctly Ita...adferet, V has a 
slight corruption, DLm read ungrammati- 
cally ita ut...adferet, while BEah gain a 
grammatical construction ita ut...adferat by 
conjecture. Cf. for the construction Phil. 
xiv. 33 numquam...gratissimus sermo conti- 
cescet. Jta pro mortali condicione vitae 
immortalitatem estis consecuti. 

ib. cum ipsius victoriae condicione iure 
omnes (so aah, condicione omnes ture m, 
condicione omnes B, edd.) victi occidissemus, 
clementiae tuae iudicio conservati sumus. 


1 Minor points, in which I have diverged from my 
previous edition, are: § 16 domi (with HE) for 
domui (T), § 18 Appiae (with ET) for Appiae viae 
(H), § 89 omnia (with Madvig, Op. Ac. 1, 180) for 
omnia tum (MSS.), § 66 suscepta (with MSS.) for 
susceptam (Gulielmius), § 69 salvis (with Ant. Au- 
gustinus) for + salutaribus (HE), §88 sibi (with 
Lambinus) for quasi (MSS.) and devinctwm (P): 
for devictum (cett.). I have also removed the 
bracketse placed round §45 fwit, §69 proximorum, 
§ 79 ab inferis, though in the last two cases very 
doubtfully. 

2 Cl. R. p. 253. 
3 Anecdot. Oxon. vii. pp. xxix-xxxix. 
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The variants show that either condicione 
or iwre is an addition. As the latter is 
naturally contrasted with iwdicio, and does 
not occur in the context, it is superior to 
condicione, which would be easily introduced 
from the immediate context ipsius victoriae 
condicio visque devicta est. 

21. tua enim cautio nostra cautio est, ut 
siin alterutro peccandum sit, malim videri 
nimis timidus quam parum prudens. 

For ut si H sol. gives quod si, a reading 
only known previously from Priscian, who 
twice quotes the passage (Keil’s Grammatici 
Latini ii. pp. 181, 226), and the scholium of 
the Scholiasta Gronovianus. This appears 
to be one of several passages in these 
speeches where H has preserved a superior 
reading to that of AV. I read Quod si, 
placing a full stop after est, this punctuation 
being found in H. 

ib. de tuisne? . . . . axeneone ex (soH; 
anexeo ne V*; ex eone ex A, an ex €0 y,an 
ex hoe 8) numero, qui una tecum fuerunt. 

The readings of By do not account for the 
corruptions found in a. I propose anne 
ex €0. 

25. te... nimis crebro dicere satis te 
tibi (so a: tibi satis te BDLy: tibi te satis 
E) vixisse. Credo, sed tum id audirem, si 
tibi soli viveres. 

The variety in the collocation casts 
suspicion upon ¢ibi, and the sense is greatly 
improved if the word is removed. Caesar 
says ‘I have lived long enough,’ and Cicero 
replies, ‘Yes, if you lived for yourself 
alone.’ 

A similar passage occurs in the same 
section, viz. 

quid, si istud ne gloriae quidem tuae (so 
ay, tuae quidem B, edd.)? cuius te esse 
avidissimum...non negabis. 

The Schol. Gronovianus omits tuae, which 
in ay has been inserted before quidem and 
in 8 more plausibly after it. The sense is 
a general one, viz. avidus es gloriae, not 
avidus es gloriae tuae. 

Lig. 14. id @ t& in foro oppugnari et in 
tali miseria multorum perfugium miseri- 
cordiae tollere (so MSS.). 

Editors all accept a reading quoted from 
a cod. Lambini, viz. id te...oppugnare, which 
appears to me an obvious conjecture and 
not a good one. The simplest correction is 
for tollere (i.e. toll’e) to write tolli. For the 
confusion cf. Phil. ii, 52. quid autem 
agebatur nisi ne deler? (so cln!, edd. delere 
Vn*t) et everti (so V, evertere D) rem p. 


funditus velles ? 


* This was erroneously given as anexeo without ne, 
Cl. R. p. 258. 
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§21. Editors read, Utrum tandem 
existimas facilius fuisse, Tubero, Ligariwm 
ex Africa exire an vos in Africam non 
venire. 

I call attention to the following variants : 

Ligario...nobis a 

vos 
Ligarium...vobis D 
Ligarium...vos BE.! 

The evidence is in favour of Ligario... 
vobis. It will be noticed that D, the 
oldest and best MS. of the B group contains 
an obvious corruption, which has been dis- 
guised in BE. 

§ 30 ego apud parentem loquor: Erravi, 
temere fect (so af, erravit...fecit y, edd.) 
ad clementiam tuam confugio, delicti veniam 
peto, ut ignoscatur, oro ? 

In view of the fact that y are full of inter- 
polations, Iam unwilling to adopt readings 
from so suspect a source, unless there is very 
good reason for so doing. I cannot see that 
this is here the case. Why should not the 
advocate identify himself with his client, 
and use the first person? Cf. Quintil. vi. 2. 
nec agamus rem quasi alienam sed assu- 
mamus parumper illum dolorem. Ita 


dicemus quae in nostro simili casu dicturi 
essemus. 

§ 33 Videtisne igitur hunc splendorem 
omnem (so ay: omnium 8), hance Brocchorum 


domum, hune L. Marcium...hos omnes 
equites Romanos, etc. 

Madvig adopted omnem (omnium edd. 
recc.) but placed a comma after splendorem. 
I prefer to punctuate after omnem, a course 
which is demanded by the anaphora hunce... 
hanc...hunc...hos, and place omnem as fre- 
quently in a place of emphasis at the end of 
a clause. 

§ 35. quam (so MSS. quoniam edd.) hoc 
est animi, tam (so aa, guam Bho, quoniam 
edd.) etiam ingenii tui. 

The corruption in a points to eum hoc est 
animi, tum ete. For the thought I would 
compare Fam. ix. 14,7, magnitudine cwm 
animi, tum etiam ingenii, and for the con- 
struction (i.e. the indicative preceded by 
cum) Phil. x. 1. cum factum tuum gratum 
omnibus debet esse, tum vero oratio, 7b. 5 
cui cum rei publicae causa faveo, tum etiam 
tua, Madvigon Fin. 1, 19. 

36. T. Ligarius qui tum nihil egit aliud... 
nisi ut ewm tuis (so H, eum tui AV, tu ewm 
By, tui eum edd.) studiosum indicares. 

The reading in which modern editors 
acquiesce is open to serious objection, since 
ewm refers to T. Ligarius, and though in 
some other writers ¢.g. Caesar, ewm for se is 

‘ y read Ligarium ex Africa non venisse med. 
omissis.. 
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common enough, such an interchange is very 
odd in Cicero. I hold that twis in H stands 
for tui se. Hum is-an addition to supply an 
accusative, the extraneous origin of which is 
indicated by the difference in the collocation 
in a and By. 

Deiot. 2. Crudelis Castor (so VB. crud. 
Castor est AH, crudelem Castorem y, edd.) ne 
dicam sceleratum et impiwm. 

Madvig in a well-known passage (Adv. 
ii. 308) pronounces in favour of Crudelem Cas- 
torem on the ground that the same case is 
found after ne dicam as before it, i.e. that 
Cicero did not write Crudelis Castor, because 
this must have been followed by sceleratws 
et impius. This seems a hasty dictum on 
the part of the great critic. Prof. Reid, 
without committing himself to any view of 
the rival readings found here in a8 and y 
respectively, points out to me that recent 
authorities (Schmalz Antibarbarus s.v. dico 
and Syntax § 51, Haacke Stilistik § 83) 
hold that in the case of the corrective dico, 
although the other cases are repeated without 
change, the classical idiom is to change the 
nominative to the accusative. This subject 
is one that he will treat in a note on Fin. 2 
§ lin his approaching edition. Instances of 
ne dicam are, as he informs me, rare and 
indecisive, no example of the phrase preceded 
by a nominative being ‘quoted either from 
the speeches or philosophical works. He 
says that ‘there is no trace in Cicero of a 
repeated nominative in any parenthetic form 
of correction involving dico (i.e. dico itself, 
cum dico, non dico, vel dicam).’ It follows 
that if Cicero chose to use the nominative 
(cf. § 29 Felix ista domus), the accusative 
must follow after ne dicam. Madvig’s ob- 
jection therefore falls to the ground. I 
read Crudelis Castor, omitting est as an 
addition. 

10. Ita cum maximis eum rebus liberares, 
perparvam in amicitia (so a, amicitiae Bf, 
inimicitiae y) culpam relinquebas. 

Editors read amicitiae with B, which is 
very odd Latin for amicitiae violatae. I 
excise the word as an addition, which in a is 
found in its original form, while the readings 
of y and £ disguise it, the first clumsily, and 
the second more plausibly. 

21. ita non modo improbus sed fatuus et 

amens €s a. 

ita non modo improbus et fatuus, sed 
etiam amens es BE. 

ita non modo nequam et improbus sed 
fatuus et amens es y. 

Kayser and Nohl adopt the reading of y, 
to which Halm and Miiller add etiam after 
sed from 
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D, a MS. which preserves some very rare 
readings, ¢.g. in this same section perduint 
with B sol. ( perdunt HVE, perdent A: per- 
dant y), and frequently explains the reading 
of BE (C7. R. p. 254) here has a remarkable 


variant, viz. 
nequam et 

ita non modo nihil sed improbus et fatuus 

etiam 
sed eiam a (in /. /.) menses. (corr. m. 2). 

Nihil sed can only stand for nihili et. 
Both neguam and nihili are used of slaves, 
and are frequently combined, nihili being a 
stronger term, ¢.g. Plaut. Pseud. iv. 7, 1, 2. 

Nequamst homo qui nihili sui eri imperium 
facit servos, 

Nihilist autem, suum qui officium facere 
immemor est. 

Cf. Casina ii. 3, 29, Cie. ad Q. F. 1, 2, 
14, ete. 

D appears to preserve a corruption, which 
was omitted in a and BE as unintelligible, 
and glossed in y by neqguam. If, on the other 
hand, neguam had been the reading in the 
archetype, it is not easy to see why this 
familiar word should have been glossed by 
the obvious corruption in D, and omitted by 
a. The constant interpolations found in y 
must also be remembered (C7, FR. p. 255). 

29. Cum vero exercitu amisso ego, qui 
pacis semper auctor (so ac, auctor fui BDa) 
post Pharsalicum autem (so ay, om, autem £3) 
proelium suasor fuissem armorum non ponen- 
dorum, sed abiciendorum, hunc ad meam 
auctoritatem non potui adducere, quod et 
ipse ardebat studio illius belli et patri satis 
faciendum arbitrabatur. 

Madvig pointed out that cum is left 
pendens, and produced a construction by 
omitting autem with B, and emending /uissem 
to fui. More serious changes have been 
made by others. I merely alter cum totum, 
otherwise following a. 

34. Et quem nos Jiberi (om. liberi H sol.) 
in summa populi Romani libertate nati. 
MSS. 

Halm and Kayser excise populi Romani 
on the authority of a few dett., a course 
which leaves the tautology unrelieved. The 
omission of liberi by H greatly improves the 
sense, and is probably one of several in- 
stances in which it has the true reading as 
against all other MSS. 


[C] Puuierics. 


Several editors, Halm in particular, treat 
with great suspicion words and passages 
found in D, and sometimes inserted in V by 
a later hand, but omitted by V4. In order 
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to arrive at a fair conclusion it is necessary 
to examine all the facts. I give first those 
cases in which such additions are accepted 
by all editors. 

1, 11. M. Antoni...cur+in, ii. 49 rem... 
malebam, 71 quid... Africam, 72 ego...rogavi, 
76 nullum turpius vidi, 79 tum est...Dola- 
bellam, 116 quid multa? attulerat, 118 con- 
tempsi...non per iii. 15 non contemnit... 
Aricinum, v. 4 legionum...legiones, vii. 14 
nisi...Quid re, viii. 9 agrestes si homines, 
ix. 2 non morbus...cum, 13 alter...mimos, 
xiii. 5 per deos...in eos. I omit some 
trifling cases. Any fair-minded critic who 
will inspect this list will admit that omission 
by V'' is not in itself damning. 

A number of passages have been less 
fortunate. I give one or two typical 
cases, 

1, 29. te enim intuens Dolabella <qui es 
mihi carissimus>. So D and V*, om. V}, 
Halm and Nohl bracket. Miiller retains 
the addition. To me the genuineness of 
the words appears beyond doubt. It is by 
his personal affection that Cicero hopes to 
move Dolabella. These words come straight 
from his warm heart. 

ib. 30. principibus sceleris poena adfectis 
<urbe incendio et caedis metu liberata>. 
This is in a peculiar position, since it is 
only given by V%, and absent alike from V! 
and D. (del. Halm, Miiller, Nohl, tu. 
Kayser, Eberhard). The addition, however, 
is strikingly supported by Fam. ix. 14, 8 
liberasti igitur et urbem periculo et civi- 
tatem metu. V? was a very ignorant person 
who did not usually rise above altering 
verba to berva, or vice-versa.!. 

ib. 33. vereor ne...gloriosum putes plus 
te unum posse quam omnes et metui a civi- 
bus tuis <quam diligi malis>. So D (not 
V3), om. V, del. edd. rece. In the de 
Officiis, a work written in the same year, 
we find ii. 29 dum metui guam cari esse et 
diligi maluimus. Cicero often repeated 
himself. 

Space prevents me from going into 
further detail. 1 would only say that some 
passages have been particularly hardly used 
e.g. ii. 119 where Halm italicises adeptus 
sum...unum ut (so Nohl) saying ‘ vereor ne 
falsum sit supplementum lacunae antiquis- 
simae.” The Latinity of res adipisci can be 
easily justified, and the fact that V omits 
two passages in the previous section, in one 
of which Halm accepts the reading of D 
without any suspicion, shows that V is not 
infallible. Halim perhaps went furthest in 


1 Cl. R. p. 39. 
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xi, 10, where he prints in italics the addition 
found in D. quid non haurire cogitatione, 
<cuius sanguinem non bibere censetis? in> 
cuius possessiones etc. What is there in 
the words themselves that can possibly raise 
suspicion 

On the whole I take up an even more 
conservative position than Miiller in regard 
to these passages. I see no reason for 
doubting the genuineness of iii. 25 nullam 
se habere provinciam, ix. 2 quam in Ser. 
Sulpicio, x. 7 cui favebitis, xi. 5 atque lani- 
atum, xiii. 2 hominum...potuisset. More 
doubtful passages are i. 27 quam...habui, 
33 num gloriae, ii. 79 induxit ut peteret. 
Single words found in D only are sometimes 
easier to explain on the hypothesis of omis- 
sion by V than on that of interpolation in 
D, eg. ii, 25 non solum meis laudibus 
ornaret, sed etiam <oneraret> alienis. The 
omission of oneraret after ornaret, and the 
annominatio is common, e.g. Liv. xxii. 30 
pl. scitum quo oneratus magis quam ornatus 
sum, Cic, Fr. C. 4 non honoris sed oneris 
esse (Cf. Wiolfflin’s Archiv 1886, p. 456). 
In xiii. 6 tu verofita vitam corpusque 
<servato>, the rhythm of the sentence is 
better with servato than if tu vero tuere 
(Halm) or twere (Madvig) is read for tu vero. 
The writer of V knew no Latin, and con- 
tinually omits words for no reason at all, 
e.g. 1. 42 sensim, viii. 33 primas etc. While 
his fides is above suspicion, it is well to 
recognise his limitations. 

I have reserved till the last a peculiar 
case ii, 20 omni genere monumentorum 
meorum perfecisse <operis subsicivis >. 
Halm says ‘De Orat. ii. 564 dixit Cicero 
subsecivis operis, ut aiwnt, novitatem meta- 
phorae significans, et similiter de Legg. i. 9 
et 13.’ In the first of the passages from 
the de Legibus (subseciva guaedam tempora) 
the qualification of the metaphor is slight, 
while in the second (subsecivis, wt ais, tem- 
poribus) ut ais merely means, ‘to use your 
phrase.” A metaphor which in the De 
Oratore, an early work, needed excuse, may 
have become more threadbare at a later 
period. (Cf. Quintil. 1, 5, 72 ut Cicero ait, 
quae primo dura visa sunt, usu molliuntur). 
Such an interpolation could only proceed 
from a learned reader, and is quite unlike 
all the other interpolations found in D, 
which are puerile in the extreme. 


Phil. 1, 14. non modo voce nemo L. 
Pisoni consulari (So Ven*, consularis cett.), 
sed ne vultu quidem adsensus est. 

The reading consulari, which I found in 
V, does not appear in Halm’s notes except 
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as that of his worthless 7. It was pre- 
viously quoted from V by Garatoni. It has 
superior MSS. authority in its favour, and 
gives an excellent sense, z.e. ‘worthy of a 
consul.’ Cf. Att. ii. 1, 5 non consulare dic- 
tum, in Sen. 24 consularem fidem dextramque, 
Liv. iv. 8, 4 rem minime consularem. As 
Cicero is speaking of those who ‘ sententiam 
consulari loco dicunt,’ nemo is restricted to 
the consulares by the context. 

ib. 29, est enim gloria laus recte factorum 
magnorumque in rem publicam meritorum. 

After rem p. Isidorus who quotes the 
passage inserts fama, which is also found in 
c, the excellence of which I have previously 
pointed out (C7. 2. pp. 40-42). The addi- 
tion is strongly supported by other passages, 
viz. Mare. 26 gloria est...magnorum vel in 
suos vel in patriam fama meritorum, Sest. 
139 bonam famam bonorum quae sola vere 
gloria nominari potest, de Invent. ii. 166 
gloria est frequens de aliquo fama cum 
laude. This reading was here adopted by 
several old editors from one MS. of Faernus. 

35. nec beatus nec clarus nec unctus V: 
om. nec unctus D. 

For unctus many conjectures have been 
made, e.g. tutus, diuturnus, tucundus, sanctus 
etc., which from a palaeographical point of 
view seem equally tikely. Before attempt- 
ing to decide between them I would remove 
a corruption hitherto unsuspected by reading 
carus for clarus. The necessity of this will 
be seen from the context. Cicero’s point is 
that the love of one’s fellow-citizens is the 
only sure defence ; cf. Phil. ii. 112 caritate 
te.,.saeptum oportet esse, non armis. This 
he dwells upon, continually repeating him- 
self, § 33 caruwm esse civem § 35 malis carus 
esse quam metui...Quem qui beatum fuisse 
putant, miseri ipsi sunt. Beatus est nemo 
etc. He then combines in the present 
passage carus and beatus. There is just as 
much reason for repeating one as the other. 
Clarus on the other hand introduces a fresh 
idea. If carus is read, then iweundus (Weber) 
is the correction for wnctus, which the 
context demands.—§ 37. caram populo 
Romano vitam A. Hirti fuisse...iweundum 
amicis, in quo vincit omnes, carum suis, 
quibus est carissimus, Cf. Sull. 62 carus 
utrisque est et iucundus: Fin. 1. 51. diligi 
et carum esse iucundum est. The corruption 
of carus and clarus is of coursecommon. A 
peculiarly instructive passage is v. 49 
quique se...senserit civem carwm (Faernus 
clarum V, desunt D) haberi salutaremque 
rei publicae...utinam C, Caesari...contigisset 
adolescenti ut esset senatui atque optimo 
cuique carissimus...eius fili longissime 
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diversa ratio est qui cum omnibus est, tum 
optimo cuique carissimus. Faernus there 
tersely remarks ‘comprobant carwm potius 
quam clarwm multi inferiores loci in eadem 
pagina,’ a saying equally applicable to the 
present passage. 

ii. 8 The MSS. give as follows :— 

Homo diserte ut mus et laetam esse 
videris V. 

Homo diserte ut mustelae tam inscio et 
Tironi Numisio videris c. 

Homo diserte ut mustelae tamen scio et 
Tironi Numisio videris Int. 

The parallel passage xii. 14. nolite ne 
Tirones quidem Numisios et mustelas Seios 
contemnere (‘ubi edd. deleto et quattuor 
efficiunt ex duobus’ Nohl) appears to rule 
out of court 

(a) Halm’s reading founded on J, viz. ut 
Tironi et mustelae iam esse videris. 

(6) Landgraf’s ingenious defence of the 
reading of c, as containing a pun on énscio. 

The simplest method is to read with Int, 
merely emending scio to Seio: viz. ut 
Mustelae tamen Seio et Tironi Numisio 
videris. Tamen=‘ in spite of your folly.’ 

Halm’s emendation is somewhat bold. 
The corruption in V must stand for wé 
Mustelae tam esse videris, i.e. the writer has 
left out several words. 

ii. 55. Omnia perfecit quae senatus salva 
re publica ne fieri possent perfecerat. codd, 
As the repetition of perficio is very inelegant, 
a number of conjectures have been made 
e.g. effecerat, providerat, prospexerat. While 
these yield a good sense, it is difficult to see 
how the corruption could have taken place. 
The minimum of change is involved by 
reading profecerat (i.e. p for p). A similar 
play on perficio and proficio is found x. 23 
temptavit quid patientia perficere posset : 
nihil cum proficeret (so dv, Miiller from ag : 
prospiceret V: perficeret bt), ete. I take 
profecerat to have the same meaning as con- 
secutus erat. Cf. Fam. 1, 2, 4, hoc videmur 
esse consecuti ut ne quid agi cum populo 
aut salvis auspiciis aut salvis legibus... 
posset. 

56. ‘Denticulum Biichel auctore rece. edd.’ 
Miiller. The readings are, Denticulam Vet, 
Lenticulam dm. Dio Cassius calls this 
person AevrixovAos (xlv. 47), a fact which 
appears to me to turn the scale in favour of 
Lenticulam, Prof. Reid points out to me 
that ‘ Zenticula from Jens, used as a man’s 
aame would be like Ovicula (Wilmanns no. 
1324) and Cicercula (Anth. Lat. Biicheler, i. 
no. 732).’ 

In connexion with this I would take 
another name, viz. Cotylaor Cotylo, Plut. 
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Ant. 18 gives the latter. “Ovapiov...éy 
KorvAwva zpoonyopevov. Cotylo (or Catulo 
Vn) is given by all MSS. in Phil. v. 7, in § 5 
V gives cotyiam cotyionem, and Cotylonem is 
in bt, in viii. 24, 28, and xiii. 26 the MSS. 
agree in Cotyla. It seems to me rash to 
expel Cotylo from passages where the MSS. 
evidence is in its favour. The nickname 
KorvAwy, as Prof. Purser points out to me, 
is formed from xorvAy, as Picxwy, the nick- 
name of Ptolemy V, was formed from 

75. an tutu Narbone mensas hospitum 

convomeres V, 

an tu Narbone mensas 
cum vomeres 
meres t) D. 

an cum Narbone mensas hospitum 
convomeres Servius and 
Cledonius. 

an cum tu Narbone mensas hospitum 
convomeres edd. 

The ordinary reading appears to me in- 
defensible. Cum rests upon the testimony 
of Servius. If his citation agreed with 
any MSS., it would strengthen their read- 
ing. As it is he is probably quoting 
loosely. To cum editors join tw, thus com- 
bining two variants. The reading of V 
must stand either for tw simply, in which 
case an tu...convomeres should be read, or 
for ut tu. I prefer the latter, which is 
supported by a correction in x, which gives 


t 
uw, and would read 

an wut tu...convomeres, Dolabella pro te 
in Hispania dimicaret 4 

78. The MSS. read 

et domi quidem causam amoris habuit, 
foris etiam turpiorem, ne L. Plancus praedes 
tuos (so D, tus V) venderet. 

Ferrarius says ‘ swos aut habuisti. The 
latter conjecture is universally adopted, 
apparently because both in the preceding 
and in the succeeding clause Antony is 
addressed in the second person. On the 
other hand suws and tuus are continually 
confused, while the corruption from habuistt 
to habuzé is more difficult. Also, an exact 
parallel for a transition to the third person 
occurs § 41 igitur...te faciebat heredem. In 
multas praeterea pecunias...invasit. Quam- 
quam...admiratus sum mentionem ¢e heredi- 
tatum ausum esse facere. I would also 
compare the sudden change from direct 
to reported speech in viii. 27 ‘Galliam... 
comatam postulo...cum sex legionibus’ 
inquit...tam diuque ut obtineat (obtineam 
Cobet) ete. 

I would not lay much stress on the fact 
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that swos is the reading of h (Harl. 2682), 
since although this MS. has a few excellent 
readings e.g. 1, 13 wsquam (nusquam Veln) 
it is not free from conjecture. I incline 
to read suos, regarding tuos either as a slip, 
or a correction by a reader, who thought 
suos ambiguous. 

91. In this vexed passage the reading of 
D appears to me correct: viz. ut eius omnem 
propter proximum dictatorem metum tolleres. 
The passage is exactly similar to 1, 4 non 
modo regno...sed etiam regni timore sublato 
..cum dictatoris nomen...propter perpetuae 
dictaturae recentem memoriam...sustulisset. 
In both regni metum (or timorem) tollere is 
combined with nomen dictatoris tollere. The 
parallel is destroyed by the various emen- 
dations founded on the corruption in V, viz. 
omen nomen, which I look on as one of the 
geminationes so common in that MS. 

101. Quid iam querar de agro Leontino 4 
quoniam quidem hae quondam arationes 
Campana et Leontina (so V: -ani et -ini D) 
in populi Romani patrimonio...ferebantur... 
Sed ad iter Italiamque redeamus. 

I gravely doubt the genuineness of 
Campana et Leontina (-i). Cicero first 
mentions the case of the Campanus ager, 
then proceeds to that of the ager Leontinus, 
after which he ‘returns to Italy.’ Mention 


of the Campanian land is inappropriate 
while he is dealing with grants outside 
Italy. 
iii. 
auctoritate nostra comprobentur codd. 
Haec after ea is tosay the least inelegant, 
though it may be defended by e.g. vii. 5. It 


7 


. ut ea quae...gessit et gerit, haec 


is struck out by Ernesti. A simpler cure is 
to read hac, Cf. Sull. 80 haec auctoritas 
nostra. 

iii. 26. Qui sunt igitur reliqui, quos sors 
divina delectet? JZ. Annius (so V: T. 
Antonius D) et M. Antonius. 

Copyists frequently substitute familiar 
names eg. Antonius, Pompeius, etc. for 
others slightly resembling them. The cor- 
ruption Antonius for Annius occurs in ¢, 
Phil. xiii. 26 and Mil. 1. What, however, 
is the name concealed by M. Antonius? It 
must be that of a praetor or ex-praetor. 
The solution is to be found in Phil. xiii. 26, 
where among the partisans of Antony are 
said to be ‘duo praetorii, Philadelphus 
Annius et innocens Gallius.’ The praenomen 
of this Gallius was M. (Att. xi. 20, Suet. 
Tib. 6), If for M. Gallius were written 
M. Allius the change to MJ. Antonius would 
quickly follow. 

38. ut eae provinciae gue (so V, Galliaeque 
dnt) exercitus in senati...potestate sint. 
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For the corrupt gue editors adopt atque, a 
conjecture of Muretus: ¢ read digque con- 
vincingly. 

v. 6. Agitur utrum M. Antonio facultas 
detur opprimendae rei publicae, caedis 
faciendae bonorum, wrbis erwendorum (so V, 
‘urbis eruen- in ras. m. 2, ita ut spatium vix 
ad litteras suppletas suffecerit’ Halm: eri- 
piendorum urbis D) agrorum suis latronibus 
condonandi. 

That eripiendorum, or the similar word 
originally written in V, is an interpolation 
is agreed. It was probably due to a mis- 
understanding of the rare construction 
agrorum...condonandi, It is usual to insert 
in its place diripiendae (Faernus) or dividun- 
dae (Halm). These are violent emendations. 
Nothing is necessary except to remove the 
addition eripiendorum (or eruendorum), 
which in V is placed after urbis, and in D 
before it: and to read wrbis, agrorum... 
condonandi. Urbs and agri are joined as 
urbs and /talia in xiii, 42 optimi cuiusque 
caedis, urbis et Italiae partitionis, vastan- 
darum diripiendarumque provinciarum, 7b. 
47 caedes bonorum, urbis Italiaeque partitio. 

11. quid? illi immanes quaestus ferendine 
quos M. Antoni ¢ota exhausit domus? So 
MSS. 

For tota Ernesti conjectures una, Halm 
tot una, Pluygers tota ex re p. (hausit). It 
is simpler to suppose that tota stands for 
tot which has got into the wrong place, and 
to read illi tot immanes. Cf. Rose. Am, 118 
illa tot flagitia, Dom. 56 ila tot...milia. 

12. si hoe genus pene (so V: om. pene D) 
in unum redigatur, non sit pecunia populo 
Romano defutura. 

For genus pene Ursinus emends genus 
pecuniae, Kayser genus rapinae, Halm more 
boldly ingens fenus. I had thought of genus 
praedae (cf. Ven. iii. 171), praedam redigere 
being a technical term, Of these suggestions 
that of Ursinus best explains the corruption 
of V, and genus pecuniae is found Verr. ii. 
141, iii. 223, Font. 2, Pis. 90. I, therefore, 
adopt his suggestion, though as the three- 
fold repetition of pecwnia is somewhat in- 
elegant (cf. however, Mil. 104 where patria 
is repeated three times) it may be better to 
read genus with D. A further difficulty 
remains in im unum, on which Ernesti 
remarks ‘ Erat illa pecunia in wnwm redacta, 
i.e. in unam domum Antonii, ut ante dixit.’ 
His conjecture wnum is unsatisfactory, since 
Cicero is dwelling upon the multifarious 
sources of Antony’s gains. Other sugges- 
tions are in aerarium (Orelli) and popult in 
usum (P. R. Miiller). For in unum I write 
universwm, i.e. ‘if the whole of his pecula- 
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tions are disgorged.’ Genus universum 
occurs in six other passages of the speeches, 
and Cicero is particularly fond of the 
assonance unus...universus (cf, Mil. 34, 90, 
Sest. 27, 33, 122, 128, etc.). 

39. quid optatius...quam cum bellum 
civile maximum esset...sapientia etiam (& 
iam V : desunt D) id potius exstingui quam 
armis et ferro rem in discrimen adducere ? 

The context shows that Cicero is praising 
the gentleness of Lepidus, cf. § 40 civile 
bellum...humanitate et sapientia sua M. 
Lepidus ad pacem concordiamque convertit 
...eius singulari clementia et mansuetudine 
bellum restinctum. Halm for etiam con- 
jectures et mansuetudine, or et humanitate, 
or et clementia, the last of which is 
printed by Miiller. It is not, however, 
easy to see how either of these can 
have been changed to etiam. I conjecture 
that & iam stands for et mia, i.e. et miseri- 
cordia. For the misericordia Lepidi cf. xiii. 
8 nemo ab eo civis violatus, multi eius 
beneficio et misericordia liberati, and his own 
letter, Fam. x. 35, 2, ne misericordiam 
nostram...in civili dissensione sceleris loco 
ponatis, Appian iii. 84 tod orpdrov...rov 
Aériov airotvros Kal éAcov eis atv- 
xovvras ToAiras. 

vi. 10. T. Plancus eum (tum V*) exiluerit 
(ex exulaverit’), adolescens nobilis. V (de- 
sunt D). 

For cum exiluerit Faernus proposed guam 
Exitius from xiii. 28. Recent editors omit 
the words and mark a lacuna. The reading 
of V appears to combine two scholia viz. tum 
exulavit a note founded upon xiii. 7, in eam 
urbem redit armis ex qua excesserat legibus, 
and adolescens nobilis, a marginal annotation 
of a familiar type. Prof. Reid, who agrees 
in this view, points out to me that ‘there 
was nothing specially noble about the 
family, and irony is improbable as the two 
brothers were friendly to Cicero.’ In the 
next sentence probably Plancum <quidem> 
qui should be read, as quidem seems required 
to balance nam in the sentence after it (Nam 
Trebellium valde iam diligit). 

viii. 9. ad aquas usque et Puteolos pro- 
vehuntur. 

Halm says ‘pro- V, per- D.’ This is an 
error. V e coll. mea has pervehuntur, which 
is therefore the reading of all MSS., and 
should be kept, as the words are used in the 
same sense. 

20. Iterum legatos qui si (so Vt, quod si 
b, guid In) ille faceret indutias. 

Halm reads quid? ut ille, Miiller guid si 
ille, while Pluygers brackets si...indutias. 
The corruption in Vt, our best guides, sug- 


gests quasi. I read Iterum legatos? Quasi 
ille faceret indutias, 

25. ‘Sicohorti praetoriae praedam agrum- 
que dederitis.’ Eis etiam praemia postulat, 
etc. 

For praedam editors read praemia from 
the context. A simpler correction is praedia. 
Cf. Mon. Ancyr. ch. xvi. pecuniam pro agris 
...quam pro Italicis praediis numeravi. 

26. Postulat praeterea ut cyrograforum 
sua et ommentariorum (so V: chirographorum 
et tariorum sua D) collegaeque sui 
decreta maneant. 

On the whole I acquiesce in the view of 
Schelle who removes both chirographorum 
and commentariorum as glosses, though I 
have some difficulty in seeing why these 
words should be in the genitive. A word 
frequently confused with swus is summus. 
Possibly the corruption may stand for ut 
chirographorum summa et commentariorum, 
ut sua etc., ze. that the ‘sum total,’ the 
‘ whole block’ should be ratified. 

30. qui invideant alicuius constantiae, qui 
labori eius (so V, laubori eius qui eius (ag) bl, 
edd., laboribus qui eius n) perpetuam...volun- 
tatem...moleste ferant. 

The repetition alicuius...etus...eius in the 
ordinary reading is not elegant. It looks as 
if in the archetype there had been qui labori, 
eius 
gui perpetuam, ete. ius has expelled qui 
from V, is placed after gui in n, and both 
before and after it in the other MSS. 

32. diutius servitutem perpessi quam 
captivi servi (so V, captivi D) frugi et 
diligentes solent. 

The status of captivi and servi is generally 
distinguished. I look upon the reading of 
V as a combination of variants, this being 
the form of error to which it is especially 
prone, cf, Cl. Rk. p, 39. The case is very 
similar to Mil. 30 feris TE, feris etiam beluis 
P, where most editors elect to follow P. 

ix. 16. locum...quoquo versus pedes quin- 
que habere, quod is ob rem p. mortem obierit, 
eamque causam in basi inscribi. 

As the passage stands the statement is an 
odd one, viz. ‘his descendants shall have a 
space of five square feet, because he died for 
his country.’ Manutius struck out quod... 
obierit, while Scaliger proposed quodque is 
...obierit, eam causam. If the clause quod 
...obierit is transposed to follow inscribi, it is 
natural enough. 

x. 5, ita enim dixisti et quidem de scripto, 
nam te inopia verbi lapsum putarem (so 
Vz: putarem, nisi tuam in dicendo faculta- 
tem nossem cett.). That nist...nossem was 
not accidentally omitted by V! is shown by 
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the absence of the words from ¢, the best 
MS. of the D group. Also, as Halm points 
out, they pervert the sense, which is nisi de 
scripto dixisses. I emend nam to ne, other- 
wise reading with Vt, viz. et quidem de 
scripto, ne te inopia verbi lapsum putarem, 
i.e. ‘you read your speech, so I cannot sup- 
pose that you made a slip because you could 
not think of the right word.’ Cf. ii. 97 ne 
nihil actum putetis, Verr. iv. 52 ne quem 
putetis...domo quod alter eriperet protulisse. 

9. si enim C. Antonius quod animo in- 
tenderat perficere potuisset, aut potuisset 
nisi eius sceleri virtus M. Bruti obstitisset 
V (desunt D). Editors read potuisset autem 
from 6, or aut potius, a conjecture of Muretus. 
The reading of 6 is of course a fifteenth 
century conjecture. I propose at potuisset, 
which is nearer to the corruption found 
in V. 

ib. Quod qui ab illo abducit exercitum et 
respectum pulcherrimum et praesidium fir- 
missimum adimit rei publicae V. 

Faernus conjectured Quare qui, while 
Kraffert excises exercitum, a proposal ac- 
cepted by Miiller. Quod qui appears to me 
a combination of variants in V of the familiar 
type. I read Qui ab illo, ete. 

19. ecquodnam principium putatis liber- 
tatis capessendae. 

That the passage is corrupt is agreed by 
all editors. The most plausible of the cor- 
rections offered appears to me that of Stangl 
who inserts fore before principium. I had 
thought that aptius (cf. Liv. xxxv. 19, apto 
tempore) might have dropped out after 
putatis. I now, however, propose a simpler 
cure, which is for capessendae to read capes- 
sendum. Cf. for the construction Tac. Ann. 
xv. 49 principium facinoris capessivere, and 
for the corruption Verr. v. 36 ius imaginis 
ad memoriam posteritatemque prodendam 
(so MSS. prodendae edd.). 

xi. 5. secutae collocutiones familiarissimae 
cum Trebonio complexusgue summae bene- 
volentiae falsi indices exstiterunt in amore 
simulato, 

It is usual to place a comma after com- 
pleausque, and to write indices falsi with 
Nipperdey. Miiller places the stop after 
Trebonio taking complexusque with exstiterunt, 
which seems an improvement; retaining 
falsi indices. The clauses, however, seem 
awkwardly linked by -gue. I first thought 
of writing complexus quogue, but in view of 
asyndetic arrangement of the other clauses 
in the sentence, viz. secutae collocutiones... 
dexterae...sunt violatae, nocturnus introitus 
...oppressus T'rebonius, now think it better 
to cut out -que. 
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27. cum essent tales virtute, auctoritate 
nobilitate swmmi viri (so D, deest V) quorum 
alterius iam nobis notus esset exercitus, 
alterius auditus. Faernus says, ‘aut summit 
abundat, quod non credo, aut legendum 
summa aut tali pro tales.’ The second con- 
jecture is that generally adopted. A demon- 
strative seems t:) be required by the context. 
I would insert ez or hi before summt, i.e., 
‘in view of the fact that these great men 
are such in point of valour,’ etc. For the 
construction of virtute Prof. Reid compares 
Lael. 12 vita talis fuit vel fortuna vel gloria. 

32. animus is est quem videtis. Copiae 
quas audistis, fortes et constanées viri, qui 
ne vivo quidem Trebonio Dolabellae latro- 
cinium in Syriam penetrare sivissent. 

This passage has received very drastic 
treatment from editors for reasons which I 
fail to comprehend. They accept readings 
from Ferrarius fortis . . . constantis . . 
sivisse¢ not found in any of Halm’s MSS., 
or of mine (stvisset is quoted by Deiter 
Philo]. lviii. p. 193 from an Amsterdam MS. 
which he does not rate highly), and mark a 
lacuna after Madvig, who supposes that e.g. 
‘ primum legiones egregiae Q. Marcii, deinde 
L. Statii’ has fallen out after audisset. I 
read with the MSS. 

37. veteranos tueri debeo, sed eos quibus 
sanitas est. 

Sed eos quibus, for which Halm quotes no 
authority (sed iis quibus ag, so Z), is foundin x. 
I have some doubt, however, as it hardly 
explains other variants, viz. g tis quos quibus 
t, and est quod iis quos quibus b. Possibly 
eos quidem quibus, regarding g in ¢ as an 


error for g (quidem), and quos as a variant. 
38. quibus cum Bruti salus cara sit, qui 
possunt Cassii nomen odisse . . . non vereor 
ne acerbus civis quisguam istorum sit qui 
otio delectantur (so D, deest V). 
The meaning, as Madvig points out, must 
be ‘Cassius will not be distasteful to any 


lovers of peace.’ He proposed acerbus nun- 
tius cuiqguam, a violent alteration which 
yields a poor sense. Miiller with equal 
boldness conjectures acerbus Cassii honos 
cuiquam. The corruption seems to me due 
to the constant confusion between cui, cuius 
and civis, the symbols for which in MSS. 
where abbreviations are used are very much 
alike (¢ =cut, = cutus, c? =civis. cf. Cl.R. 
p. 45). For the confusion in MSS. of the 
Philippics cf. ii. 23 civi] cuit. viii. 23 cui V: 
cui is 6: civis Ut, xi. 14 civis Vb!: civi civit: 
cives civis gln : cives cuius a: civesb®: xiii. 
8 civis} cuius/. Civis here appears to stand 
for cut, i.e. in the archetype of D was written 
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cui 
quisqguam, the reading above the line ie. 
cuiquam being correct. I read ne acerbus 
cuiguam istorum sit. 

xii. 9. Gallia . . . exhauritur vastatur 
uritur omnis aequo animo belli patitur 
iniuriam codd. 

The conjecture of Ferrarius omnes .. . 
iniurias is universally adopted, a comma 
being placed after wuritur. I see no 
reason for any change, and would merely 
place a comma after omnis, a punctuation 
found in ». For belli iniuria of. Livy iii. 
6, 7 agros . . . sine belli iniuria vastatos, 
xlii, 21, 2 propter cuius belli iniuriam 
(Reid). 

20. ne aquilam quidem ipsum credituram 

putavit V. 

ne aquilam quidem ipsam credituram 
putavit Int. 

ne Aquilam quidem ipswm crediturum 
putavit 6, edd. 

There find myself in disagreement with 
recent editors who read with 6 (a highly 
corrected MS.) on the ground that the jest 
on Aquila and aguila contained in the read- 
ing of the other members of D and indicated 
by the corruption in J, is too frigid a pun for 
Cicero to make. Halm says disdainfully of 
this reading ‘in qua scriptura nescio qui 
lepos inesse putetur.’ I do not say that the 
pun is a good one, but it does contain a joke 
upon the name of an adversary, and Cicero 
would stoop to anything in order to make 
this. Cf. Phil. xi. 14 Germanum Cimber 
occidit, xiii. 27 Muribus .. . vosit and the 
numberless examples in the Orations and 
Letters. In the ordinary reading there is 
no point at all. 

24, itaque in urbe maneo sisi licebit 

manebo (qa) ¢. 

itaque in urbe maneo sisic licebit 
manebo (g) Jn. 

itaque in urbe maneo si licebit 
manebo 0. 

Editors read from 8, the Italian vulgate, 
which omits maneo (deest V) either by 
accident or conjecture. Sisi in ¢ is a ditto- 
graphy (cf. v. 34 si] sisi V) while si sic is a 
correction based on this error. I read maneo, 
st licebit, manebo with 6. 

ib. Teneant alii castra, gerant res bellicas ; 
oderint hostem ; nam hoc caput est; nos... 
urbem...tuebimur (so D, deest V). 

Cicero is distinguishing between the func- 
tions of those at the front, and his own at 
home. The chief duty of the soldiers is ob- 
viously to defeat theenemy. ‘To ‘hate’ the 
foe is also incumbent on Cicero. For oderint 
Faernus proposed fuderint, and Madvig 
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superent. Surely the obvious correction is 
occiderint. 

27. collocutus est: quo (so bt: guod In) 
quidem memini Sex. Pompeium ad colloquium 
Roma venire (so D, deest V). 

For guo quidem Ernesti, who is followed 
by Halm and Kayser, conjectured quo 
quidem<tempore>. A simpler addition 
after quidem would be die. I am, however, 
inclined to read guod...ad colloquium with 
In. 

28. isse et redisse (D, deest V). 

The usual idiom is tre, redire without a 
connecting particle. The following variants 
are instructive. Phil. ii. 78 isti, redisti V: 
isti e¢ redisti D, 89 irent, redirent] irent ac 
redirent. c. For the asyndeton cf. Att. x. 1, 
3, eant, redeant, Hor. Ep. 1, 7, 55, it, redit, 
et narrat. I read isse, redisse here. 

ib. quae cum agam in consilio nullis (so 
bt, edd., nonnullis In) ut arbitror, repug- 
nantibus, nonne metuendum est ne...multi- 
tudo per me pacem distineri putet ? 

Nonnullis must be right. Cicero will be 
considered the obstacle to peace, if some hold 
an opposite view to his, not if all are agreed. 
For the corruption cf. ii. 20 nonnulla V: 
nulla D. Nonnullis was previously only 
known from 6, the fifteenth century Italian 
vulgate, so it is interesting to find it in n, a 
tenth century MS. 

The evidence of V fails us after Phil. xiii. 
10, and we have to rely solely upon D. The 
best members of D are also imperfect: 
mends at xiii. 29, 7 at xiii. 46, and ¢ at xiv. 
25. The loss of n is not seriously felt, since 
its readings can be ascertained from the 
consensus of od, two MSS. copied from it 
before it was mutilated (Cl. R. p. 251). I 
have used Harl. 2682 (h) after the failure 
of 7. 

xiii. 11. sunt alii fortasse, mea (so t: sed 
mea In, de mea b) memoria dilabuntur. 

Editors generally read sed de mea with 
Naugerius. I find, however, no parallel for 
the construction dilabi de. The simplest 
course is to read with Jn, since sed might 
easily drop out from ¢ after fortasse. Dilabi 
is still somewhat odd. The word generally 
means ‘crumble,’ ‘fall asunder.’ (Prof. 
Reid compares Tuse. iv. 10 intento opus est 
animo ne omnia dilabantur, si unum 
effugerit, for di/abi in connexion with 
memory.) Delabi which = ‘slip down’ 
would be no improvement. The usual word 
is elabi, cf. ad Herenn. iii. 35 e memoria 
elabuntur (so PrCd, memoria elabuntur Bl, 
e memoria labuntur H), where the variants 
are instructive. I suspect that sed e mea 
memoria elabuntur should here be read. 
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ib. utrum igitur augurem J.0.M., cuius 
interpretes internuntiique constituti sumus, 
utrum populus Romanus libentius sanciet. 


Editors here read Jovis Optimi Maximi 
from 6, and adopt an unhappy conjecture of 
Madvig, who inserts nos after swmus. 
Pluygers, who has found no follower, 
brilliantly points out that nothing is neces- 
sary except to write Juppiter Optimus 
Maximus, which is the natural interpreta- 
tion of .0.M. The authority of 8 is nit, 
and nos is very awkwardly placed. 

19. egressus est non viis sed tramitibus 
paludatus: eogue ipso die innumerabilia 
senatus consulta fecit, quae quidem omnia 
citius delata (deleta bn) quam scripta sunt. 
Ex eo non iter sed cursus et fuga in 
Galliam. 

The words eoque...sunt violently disturb 
the sense. Cicero is describing the in- 
stantaneous collapse of Antony, and the 
point is spoilt if he has time to pass in- 
numerable decrees. Also, there is a vorepov 
mporepov, Since egressus implies that he has 
already left Rome. If de/eta is read from 
én there is a sense, since the annulment of 
his laws would be a feature in his discom- 
fiture. But deferre i.e. in aerarium is a 
technical term, e.g. Livy xxxix. 4, 8, Phil. 
v. 15, and deleta looks like a correction. I 
thought at one time that there might have 
been a dislocation, but can find no place in 
the context where the words can be suitably 
inserted. I now look upon them as a 
scholivm intended to harmonise the accounts 
given by Cicero of Antony’s departure. In 
v. 24 his description tallies with the present 
passage, if eoque...sunt is struck out : viz. non 
profectus est, sed profugit paludatus. At 
guo? in provinciam firmissimorum civium, 
etc, The account of Appian is slightly 
different viz. diatapayOeis pev és 
Bovdeurnpiov, as Erepa cwayayov 
puxpa dueX€xOn kat edOds eri tas 
kal tov éxi "AABny (iii. 45). In 
Phil. iii. 24 Cicero’s language is ambiguous, 
since after describing the fuga of Antony in 
similar terms, he adds praeclara tamen 
senatus consulta illo ipso die vespertina, which 
may show that he elsewhere exaggerates 
the haste of Antony to depart, or may mean 
that after he had gone a magistrate acting 
in his interest convened the senate. The 
annotator, as I conceive, was puzzled by the 
mention of senatus consulta in iii. 24, and 
composed this note. Professor Reid remarks 
upon the Latinity that ‘citius delata quam 
scripta sunt is clearly nonsensical: scripta 
should at least have been facta.’ Innumera- 
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bilia sen. consulta seems to be a reminiscence 
of ii. 97 innumerabilibus chirographis, x. 6, 
senatus ‘consulto huius generis, sunt enim 
innumerabilia, and citius delata quam scripta 
sunt of v. 7 ante lata quam scripta est. 

19. Caesaris...virtus latronis impetus 
retardavit, quem tum ille demens laedere se 
putabat in edictis. 

For tum no variant was previously 
quoted. I find in 6 the very idiomatical 
reading tamen, i.e.‘ in his baffled rage.’ 
For the use of tamen cf. ii. 8. 

24. Ecquo te tua virtus provexisset, 
ecquo genus? In lustris, ete. To the 
various conjectures for genus (genus vitae 
Schelle, ingenitum Ursinus, industria Pluy- 
gers), I add doubtfully <inlustre> genus. 
The context appears to require industria, 
but although this would easily drop out 
before Jn lustris it is difficult to see where 
genus can have come from. 

ib, suam amentiam pueri (so t: huic In: 
puero huic b, edd.) praebet ad gloriam. 

Puero seems to have been the original 
reading. It is corrupted in ¢, expelled by 
huic from In, while 6 combines the variants. 

25. id agere ut cure damnatus sit Dola- 
bella. 

Iure damnari in 1, 22 means ‘ to be justly 
condemned,’ and it is a curious complaint 
for Antony to make that Octavian is en- 
deavouring to procure this in the case of 
Dolabella. Damnatus appears to be a cor- 
ruption for deminutus. Octavian wishes to 
make Dolabella an outlaw. Cf. Festus 
deminutus capite...cui aqua ignique inter- 
dictum est, Balb. 20 ut de nostro ture 
aliquid deminueretur, Caec. 5 pars aliqua 
iuris deminuta. 

26. The readings of the MSS. are 

Homo diruptus divitique Caelius (a)bn't 

(divitique 6 ex corr.) 

Homo dirutus diviciis Caelius 

Homo diruptus dirutusque Caelius 7, 

The reading of 7 passed into 6 with the 
addition of Q. before Caelius, and has been 
adopted from 6 by all editors. As / and 
MSS. allied to it are full of variants (cf. CZ. 
R. p. 43) I had thought that diruptus was a 
variant for dirwtus. Prof. Reid brilliantly 
emends to dirutus aere (cf. Verr. v. 33 in 
quibus...cum frequens fuisset, tamen aere 
dirutus est) regarding divitiis as the original 
gloss on aere. 

27. illud tamen verwm quod in hoe 
Planco proverbii loco dici solet, perire eum 
non posse, nisi ei crura fracta essent. Fracta 
sunt et vivit. 

<non> verum the correction of Zumpt 
is much simpler than that of Klotz mirum, 
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which recent editors adopt. There appears, 
however, to bea further corruption. The 
sense must be ‘the old saw is not true of 
Plancus,’ i.e. in hoc Planco must either be 
placed before quod, or struck out as a note. 

29. huic causae orbem terrae patere (so 
cod. Ursini, parere /, favere b, om ¢.). Parere 
is also quoted by Halm from 6, and the 
interchange of purere and patere is not un- 
common, ¢.g. Mil. 15. Also patere gives an 
excellent sense. There are, however, some 
curious variants. In / after Cascam in the 
next line there follows vel in hac causa, a 
variant from the margin which has been 
inserted into the text in the wrong place, 
while m reads in hac causa before orbem. 
There must, therefore, have been another 
reading in hac causa orbem terrae <esse>. 
For in causa esse cf. Mare. 2, Lig.16, 17, 28. 
The omission of patere (parere) by t, and the 
obvious conjecture in 6 are suspicious. On 
the other hand patere seems too good to be 
a conjecture. 

31. vide ne tu veteranos tamen eos qui 
erant perditi perdideris. 

For tamen eos Madvig conjectures sed 
tamen eos or eos tamen. A simpler cor- 
rection is etiam. The words are often con- 
fused e.g. ii. 76 etiam V.é iamt: et tamen 
1: é et tamen b. 

33. Theopompum nudum % expulsum a 
Trebonio. 

The corruption 2% is found in all MSS. 
except oA (the apographs of n) which omit 
it. Halm thought that it concealed the 
name of a place. I propose for 7 to read vi. 
Cf. ix. 14 where In! give uw for vi. The 
word is peculiarly liable to corruption. 

34. nihil vidi tam integrum quam ut 
oppugnare imperatorem incipiant, quem 
tanto studio consensuque ostenderint (so t: 
offenderint cett.) I  emend  ostenderint 
(offenderint) to oderint otherwise following 
the MSS. If dderint were written by error 
(cf. vii. 3 providi cives V: provindicius D) 
the corruptions would quickly follow. 

This is simpler than (a) to conjecture cum 
tantum studiwm consenswmque ostenderint 
with Halm, or (b) to insert quam oderint 
after ostenderint with Lehmann. Another 
possibility which had occurred to me was 
that ostenderint (offenderint) might be a 
‘ telescoped’ word for offensionem ostenderint. 
This would require cum for quem with 
Halm. 


35. guoniam (so bot: qué 1) vos adsenta- 
tionibus et venenatis muneribus venistis 
depravati (so bol, om. t). 

Editors adopt from Madvig qguamquam 
eos for guoniam, and depravatum for depra- 
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vati. These are violent changes. I prefer 
for quoniam to read quos iam, altering one 
letter only, and for depravaté to read 
depravaturi. The perfect and future par- 
ticiples of deponents are continually con- 
fused, e.g. in the previous section imitati t. 
imitaturi cett. Cf. Mil. 90 ausurus H: 
ausus cett. 

37. ut perfugium scelerum esset cwm tur- 
pissimis rei p. sordibus. 

For cum, which is struck out by Garatoni, 
Halm conjectures twm or iam, while Miiller 
reads tutum. Cum appears to me to stand 
for quam (i.e. ‘the very vilest’), for the 
corruption cf. x 8. quam cum V: cum D, 
and Miiller on Fam. 1, 2. 

40. pergit in me (so ¢: in mea cett.) 
maledicta. 

Halm would add tacere or iactare. Iam 
surprised that no one has corrected maledicta 
<dicere>. Cf. Q. F. ii. 3, 2. cum omnia 
maledicta .. .inClodium et Clodiam dicerentur, 
Phil. ii. 42, in te et in tuos dicta dicere, 
Plane. 85 dictum ... in petitionem tuam 
dict potuisse, etc. How easily the omission 
of dicere would take place may be illustrated 
from Phil. ii. 42, where the MSS. of Sueto- 
nius, who quotes the passage (de Rhet. 5), 
omit dicta, while x gives dicere dicta, which 
looks as if dicta had been at first omitted, 
and then inserted in the wrong place. 

41. deceptum autem Caeserem a me t, edd. 

deceptum autem patrem a me Caesa- 
rem lo. 

deceptum autem patrem Caesarem a 
me b, 

That either Caesarem, or patrem is a gloss 
is obvious. Caesarem appears to me in- 
tolerably obscure, since immediately before 
deceptum comes Caesari plura et maiora 
debentur, where Caesar = Octavianus. If 
however, patrem is sound, then the sense is 
perfect. Antony had accused Cicero of 
deceiving ‘Caesar,’ using an ambiguous 
expression. Cicero first clears himself of 
the charge of deceiving Octavian, and then 
says, ‘Do you mean his father?’ There 
appears to have been in the archetype of D 

Caesarem 

deceptum autem patrem a me. 

Patrem has been expelled from ¢ by the 
gloss, and is variously combined with it in 
other MSS. 

42. nec deserere partis quas Pompeius 
odivit. 

So edd. and /: poneius vidi ¢: Pompeius 
odit ho. 

The reading of ¢ deserves careful atten- 
tion, since, although the introduction of a 
common name like Pompeius in a corrupt 
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passage is frequent (cf. iii. 26), it is not so 
easy to see why it should have been cor- 
rupted. Also, it is hard to believe that 
Cicero, who in the next sentence castigates 
Antony for piissimus, would have passed 
over odivit without comment. Further, the 
sense is very odd, viz.—‘I will not desert 
the party which Pompey hated.’ The 
required sense seems rather ‘I will not 
desert the party which I myself created.’ 
Possibly partis quas sponte adivi. 

44, quique, nisi ante eius adventum rei p. 
poenas dederis, huius belli feret princi- 
patum MSS. 

For ille, which was struck out by Ernesti, 
I read ipse. The confusion of ille and ipse 
is constant. 

47. ‘legatos venire non credo.’ Bene me 
novit : guod venias (so t: bellum quod veni- 
ant h: velim quo venias 6), proposito prae- 
sertim exemplo Dolabellae. Sanctiore erunt, 
oredo etc. 

Editors mark quod venias as corrupt, or 
suppose that there isa lacuna. If we ask 
what is disguised by bellum quod (velim quo), 
light is, I think, to be obtained from § 3, 
where D without sense give belli quorum 
for reliquorum (V.) Here we haveonly D, 
and a similar corruption is not surprising. 
Tread Bene me novit. Reliqui veniant, i.e. 
‘He knows my caution. Let the others go 
if they like, knowing how Dolabella_be- 
haved to Trebonius.’ Cf. xii. 26 si extra 
castra, cetert viderint, ego me vix tuto futu- 
rum puto, 27 si cetert possunt me posse con- 
tido. eli- here has been corrupted to belli, 
as in § 3, in A, and to velit in b, cf. xiv. 7 
inustae belli] inusta evelli t. 

There is an omission in oA, the two apo- 
graphs of n, from bene...credo, so I cannot 
quote their reading. 

xiv. 6. Caesar cum exercitu per se com- 
parato cum primis pestibus rem p. liberasset. 


For primis Pluygers conjectures primum, 
Halm compressis, while Miiller reads prius. 
Primis appears to me to stand for primum 

is 


his, This became primum, then primis, t.e. 
is (his) written above the line was inter- 
preted as a correction. 

12, tanta multitudine hostium interfecta 

dico ita inquam hostium bit. 
tanta multitudine hostium interfecta 
dico inquam hostium od. 

Editors read <hostiwum> dico? ita in- 
quam hostium from ‘2 codd. (?) Ursini.’ From 
the reading of oA it would appear that in 

dico 


the archetype was ita inquam hostium. I 
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would read ita inquam, hostium, omitting 
dico, with Garatoni. 

13. etiam in eos, qui omnis suas curas in 
rei p. salute defigunt, impetus crimen (so t : 
impetus crimen invidia ceét.) quaeretur ? 

In this much-disputed passage impetus 
appears to be an interpolation from the 
context—‘in me impetus conductorum homin- 
um quasi in tyrannum parabatur.’ Jnvidia 
on the other hand has every appearance of 
being genuine, since invidiam quaerere is a 
favourite expression of Cicero. Professor 
Reid suggests to me that the interpolation 
consists of impetus crimen, and not of 
impetus alone, and this view seems to me the 
simplest cure for the passage. The interpo- 
lation has expelled the genuine reading 
invidia from ¢ and is combined with it in 
the other MSS. Jmpetus and crimen were 
probably two marginal annotations which 
have been combined. If crimen is retained, 
I would prefer to read invidia crimenque as 
being nearer to the reading of ¢, viz. impe- 
tus crimen, than crimen invidiaque, the con- 
jecture of Faernus upon which this sugges- 
tion is based. 

14, an wt ego, qui Catilinam haec moli- 
entem sustulerim...ipse eastiterim Cati- 
lina. 

Ut was struck out by Faernus (so Halm, 
and Kayser), while all editors accept exsist- 
erem, a conjecture of Manutius. I cannot 
see that any change is necessary except for 


ut to read vero (i.e. u for %). For the con- 
fusion of these words cf. Marc. 4 where for 


est vero Harl. 4927 gives et u ut. 

17. magnus est in re publica campus, ut 
sapienter diceré (so ¢, dicere cett.) Crassus 
solebat. 

Crassus appears to need a praenomen, and 
so Halm conjectured ZL. Crassus, i.e. the 
orator. The corruption in ¢ points to I. 
Crassus, i.e. the triumvir. Cf. ii. 7 tan- 
quam mihicum M. Crasso contentio esset. 
Cicero could speak kindly of a pcelitical 
antagonist after his death. 

While I have been engaged upon these 
speeches I have had the benefit of advice 
from Professor Reid and Professor Purser, 
which I gratefully acknowledge. Professor 
Reid has allowed me to consult him per- 
petually when I was in doubt, and placed 
at my disposal his unrivalled knowledge of 
Ciceronian idiom, as well as several emen- 
dations of his own. They are of course in 
no way responsible for views advocated in 
this paper. 

ALBERT C, CLARK. 
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REMARKS ON JUVENAL. 


I. 62. 


cum fas esse putet curam sperare 
cohortis 

qui bona donavit praesepibus et caret 
‘omni 

60 maiorum censu, dum pervolat axe citato 

Flaminiam puer Automedon? nam lora 
tenebat 

ipse, lacernatae cum se iactaret amicae. 


In the April number of this Review, 
Professor Gudeman, discussing this passage 
at some length, can see no reason for calling 
the woman Jacernatae, and attempts to 
justify his course in emending to read 
lacernatus. Plausible as his arguments appear 
at first glance, they do not stand the test 
of careful examination and certainly are not 
sufficient to warrant any change in the 
text. 

In his interpretation of the passage there 
is a slight inaccuracy which has a decided 
bearing on the question at issue. ‘A 
patrician youth who has squandered his 
ancestral wealth, so far forgets what Roman 
dignitas in a manof his social rank demanded, 
that he actually drives in person through 
one of the most frequented streets in Rome, 
for the purpose of showing off to his mis- 
tress.’ But with anything like exact inter- 
pretation cum se tactaret amicae can hardly 
mean ‘for the purpose of showing off to his 
mistress’; it clearly indicates merely an 
attendant circumstance.!_ The force of this 
will be clearer as we proceed. 

In considering ‘the locality, where the 
poet must have supposed this amica to have 
been, Professor Gudeman says that there 
are ‘only two possibilities and both are 
incompatible with /acernatae. She was either 
in @ house on the Flaminian Way or else on 
the crowded street itself. But surely there 
is still a third possibility, viz., that she was 
in the vehicle with the young Automedon, 
a view to which the number of pervolat 
cannot be urged as an objection, because the 
amica has at that point not yet been intro- 
duced. When we remember the immense 
amount of traffic on the via Flaminia and 
the restrictions on driving in the city which 


1 Professor Hale so interprets ‘” e, citing it, 
or. 


along with Cic. Phil. 13, 9, 19, L223 
Iuv. 10, 52, and other places, under the head of the 
Sequent Clause of Situation (Added Picture), in his 
Cum-Constructions, p. 191 (p. 233 of the German 
Translation). 


- were imposed by the Lex Iulia Municipalis 


and emphasized from time to time afterwards, 
it is wildly improbable that anyone would 
have been able to drive at breakneck speed 
(pervolat axe citato) insidethe porta Flaminia. 
Clearly the scene of the incident here 
recorded must be laid on the via Flaminia 
outside the city and then the only reasonable 
place for the amica is beside the dashing 
young driver. The fact that the editors 
make no comment on this point is, I take 
it, to be explained only on the supposition 
that no other view than the one just stated 
ever occurred to them. 

Professor Gudeman calls attention also to 
the fact ‘ that ipse lacernatus cum se iactaret 
amicae is a far more natural rhythm than 
the sudden stop in the middle of the first 
foot.’ Doubtless; but observe the same 
rhythm in 3, 24f. 

proponimus illuc 
ire, fatigatas ubi Daedalus exuit alas, 


where no one would object to fatigatas on 
metrical grounds. As far as the meaning 
of lacernatae is concerned I heartily agree 
with Professor Gudeman’s interpretation 
based on Petron. 69: lacernatus cum flagello 
mulionum fata egit. 

But it is upon the other pair of shoulders 
that the coachman cloak lies. Juvenal’s 
thought in my opinion was this: the young 
spendthrift is speeding his horses on the via 
Flaminia to the north of the city and, for- 
getting his rank and dignity, actually holds 
the reins himself, showing off meanwhile to 
the amica who sits by his side with a driver’s 
cloak thrown over her shoulders. She enters 
fully into the spirit of the occasion and 
throws propriety to the winds as much as 
the young man himself. Herein lies the 
point of lacernatae. 


I. 74 


I take this opportunity to call attention 
to the fact that Diderot, who is not usually 
namedamong the modernsstrongly influenced 
by Juvenal, knew the satires well. Even 
a cursory reading brings to light many 
passages in which the reminiscence of 
Juvenal is evident. In Le Neveu de 
Rameau (p. 70, Monval) we read: On loue 
la vertu; mais on la hait'; mais on la fuit ; 
mais elle géle de froid; et dans ce monde 
il faut avoir les piés chauds. With this 
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compare Juvenal I. 75: probitas laudatur 
et alget. 


IV. 132. 
A great fish has been presented to 


Domitian, who summons the imperial council 
to discuss what shall be done with it. 


Montanus ait ‘testa alta paretur, 
quae tenui muro spatiosum colligat orbem.’ 


The expression spatiosum orbem has never 
to my knowledge been interpreted as refer- 
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ring to anything but the fish.: But the whole 
opinion of Montanus, contained in the above 
and three following verses, directly concerns 
only the making of a dish; and as orbis is 
so commonly used of round surfaces such as 
shields, mirrors, tables, etc., why is it not 
better to understand by these words the 
inside area of the dish, which is thus enclosed 
by the rim (tenui muro)? 


Harry Lanerorp WILSON. 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


CORRECTIONS. 


I am sorry to find that on p. 3676 I have 
incidentally misrepresented Mr Heinze as 
neglecting to say who first invented the 
explanation of Lucr. iii 420 which he 
adopts. Mr Heinze, on the contrary, says 
explicitly ‘mit Wakefield.’ 

This is a good opportunity to retract 
another slander which I have long had on 
my conscience. In vol. iv of this Review, 
p. 107a, I accused Mr Tucker of having 
invented a fable about Opis and Orion. 
This was sheer ignorance on my part: the 


story is duly told by Apollodorus bibl. i 
4 5. 


And further I will withdraw two conjec- 
tures in Ovid’s metamorphoses which I 
published in 1890 in the Transactions of the 


Cambridge Philological Society, vol. iii 
pp. 142 and 145, and which have led others 
into error. At met. i 632 I adopted Mr 
Riese’s objection to ‘amara pascitur herba’ 
and proposed ‘amaro...erwo’ (erui is cor- 
rupted to herbe in med, fac. 55). This is 
wrong: Ovid is imitating the verse of 
Caluus quoted by Seruius at Verg. buce. vi 
47, ‘herbis pasceris amaris.’ At met. vi 63 
I objected to ‘ab imbre...percussis solibus’ 
on the ground that it ought to be ‘a solibus 
percusso imbre.’ But though Juvenal i 54 
has ‘mare percussum puero’ Lucan ii 155 
sq. can still write ‘hic, se praecipiti iacu- 
latus pondere, dura | dissiluit percussus 
humo.’ 
A. E. Housman. 


NOTES. 


ARISTOTLE, ’A@. TloA. xiii. 2.—e?r’ abrois 
bia 7d Upxovras Séxa, wevTe 
ebmatpidar, Tpeis aypolkwy, Snusoupyav, Kar 
obra: Toy wera hptay 

Professor Bury, in his recent History of Greece (p. 
188) adduces the Berlin fragment of the ’A@nvatwv 
MloArreia as reading [rérrap]as (the preceding word is 
lost) in place of révre, making the total number of 
archons for the year following the expulsion of 
Damasias nine instead of ten. In this he follows 
the authority of Blass, whose note (’A@. Toa. ed. 3, 
p. 24) runs: ‘déxa, wévre] sed (Bl., Land- 
wehr, Diels) ut vid. Berol., quod recte, puto, tuetur 
E. Meyer.’ I had an opportunity recently of exam- 
ining the Berlin fragment, and am corp of opinion 
that its reading is the same as that of the London 
MS. The letter before név seems to me to be cer- 


tainly €, not C, and the preceding letter may well 
be T, The rest of the word has wholly disappeared. 


If the reading were even doubtful, the a priori pro- 
bability would of course be that it is the same in 
both MSS, ; but personally I feel no doubt that the 
Berlin fragment has [7év]re, and if the London MS, 
had happened to be the first discovered I do not 
believe that anyone would have read it differently. 
The point may appear a small one, but, in view of 
the use made of it by such historians as Meyer and 
Bury, it is of some importance. 
F. G. Kenyon. 


* 
* 


Two Oxrorp MSS. or Dionysius HALICARNAS- 
Eus.—(1) In an article in the Journal of Philology 
(1899), I discussed the composition and authorship 
of a MS. of Dionysius’ treatise De Compositione Ver- 
borum. I have since received from Prof. R. Férster 
of Breslau a suggestion which is most attractive ; 
that the writer of the marginal notes was Andreas 
Dudith. Dr. Forster has compared the writing with 
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Dudith’s at Breslau. The identity is, he thinks, 
possible though not certain. 

(2) The ‘ Bodleianus’ of Hudson is the work of 
Sir Henry Savile, beyond any doubt, and the various 
readings which Hudson records are merely conjec- 
tures of Savile, some of which he probably borrowed 
from Sylburg for his own use. The tows which 
Hudson prefixes to these variae lectiones is a mere 
figment of that editor ; Savile’s margin always has 
f. i.e. fortasse. I propose to discuss this transcript 
fully in a special paper hereafter. 

A. B. Poynron. 


* * 
* 


On Lucretius, III. 993.—Agreeing with Dr. 
Postgate (at page 352 of the current volume of The 
Classical Review) that ‘uolucres’ is an intrusion from 
line 984, I would suggest that the word which it has 
displaced was ‘ ueneres’ a word which, written in the 
thin rustic capitals of the archetype of our best 
Lucretian MSS. (see Lachmann’s Commentarius, 
page 8), to a scribe who had fresh in his mind the 
myth of Tityos might have seemed a probably ex- 
— subject of ‘lacerant.’ For ‘ueneres’ compare 

ropertius II, x. (III. i), 7, ‘aetas prima canat 
ueneres. 

Instead of ‘angor,’ which with ‘anxius’ is mere 
tautology, perhaps we ought to read ‘aegror,’ a 
verbum Lucretianum. Compare Cicero, Tusc. iii. 13, 
‘aegritudo...lacerat exest animum,’ possibly a re- 
miniscence of our poet. 

SAMUEL AMEN. 


* 
* 


ON THE METAPHOR IN Horace, Od. i. 5.—I have 
always had difficulty in reconciling the metaphor 
contained in Bs nunc te fruitur credulus aurea,’ 


with the metaphors of a stormy sea. 
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Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium, § 13, rather re- 
solves the difficulty. He there distinguishes between 
two forms of love—dirrds ém avOpmrois epdtwy 
aywyas, thy wey Epwros mapd- 
gopdv te kat ayplay Kal kupalvovcay ev 
’Agpodirns mavdquov KAVSwra véwy 
bpuais abtéxpnua Oadrdtriov, thy ovparioy 
Xpvons tivds ceipas etopudcay 
ayxlomopor’ pnolv 6 rpayixds. 

The distinction is practically the same as Plato’s 
in the Symposium 180 E between mavdnuos and 
Epws odpavios. 


Sydney, N.S. W. 


Ernest I. Rosson. 


* 
Notes ON JUVENAL. 


Sat, X. 3-4: remoia | erroris nebula. 

Editors quote no other instance of the expression 
‘erroris nebula.’ It occurs five times in the Com- 
mentaries to St. Paul’s Epistles, in Migne, Patrol. 
Lat,, tom. XVII, which Dom Morin, O.S.B., has 
with great probability! attributed to a converted 
Jew, named Isaac, who lived in the second half of 
the fourth century. The references are col. 60 B, 
76 A, sublata erroris nebula 182 C, 357 C, amputata 
erroris nebula 437 D (ed. 1879). The third and fifth 
references seem to prove recollection of the present 
passage of Juvenal. 

Sat. X. 356 : ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

There is an earlier parallel to this than any quoted 
by editors :—iyiods cdyaros .... Plato 
Gorg. 479 B. 

A. SouTER. 


1 It is my intention to treat this question at 
length elsewhere. 


REPORTS. 


OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Society met in Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
Friday October 26. 

Mr. T. W. ALLEN read a paper on the ‘ Euripidean 
Catalogue of Ships’ (Jph. Aul. 235 ff.), in which 


he endeavoured to establish a connection between 
the differences between the Homeric Catalogue, and 
the list of ships in Euripides, and the Euripidean 
edition of Homer. 


REVIEWS. 
WECKLEIN’S CYCLOPS OF EURIPIDES. 


Euripidis Fabulae, ed. R. Prinz et N. 
WecKLEIN, Vol. I. Pars VII. Cyclops ed. 
N. Wecklein. Lipsiae in aed. B. G. Teub- 
ueri. MDcCCxcviI. 37 pages. M. 1. 40. 


An adequate and thoroughly ap-to-date 
edition of the Cyclops has at last been 


furnished us, by Dr. Wecklein, and it need 
scarcely be said that his brilliancy and 
thoroughness is evident on every page. 
The little book of 37 pages forms a complete 
record of the MSS. readings and emen- 
dations of any worth. In regard to the 
MSS., the editor has not lacked collations. 
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At his service have been those of Prinz, 
who began this edition of Euripides, of 
Wilamowitz, published in his Analecta 
Euripidea (1875) and of Preger. As to 
conjectures, a glance at the number of 
names which appear in the apparatus is an 
assurance of the thoroughness with which 
he has gone through the literature of this 
drama. At the bottom of each page, we 
find here, as in the same editor’s Aeschylus 
—though with typographical improvement 
—not only the MSS. variants and adopted 
emendations but also those conjectures 
which closely follow in point of merit. A 
glance at the adopted emendations is of 
interest. It is found that Reiske’s 
suggestions have been accepted in 13 
instances, Hermann’s in 12, Scaliger’s 11, 
Canter’s and the Editor’s 10 each, Mus- 

ve’s 8, Tyrwhitt’s and Kirchhoff’s 7 each, 
Seidler’s, Matthiae’s and Casaubon’s 6 each, 
Nauck’s, Barne’s and L. Dindorf’s 5 each, 
Stephanus’s, Fix’s, Heath’s and Dindorf’s 4 
each, Pierson’s 3, Wieseler’s, Lenting’s 
Bothe’s, Aldine edition’s, Dobree’s 2 each, 
while 15 others are represented by one 
mention each. An evidence of the care in 
selection may be seen in the fact that from 
Wieseler, who has probably published more 
work on this drama than any other man, 
but two conjectures are found acceptable, 
while in other places the editor has hesitated 
to put into the text conjectures that seem 
almost perfect. 

Dr. Wecklein’s own contribution consists 
of over 50 conjectures in the apparatus 
while in the following places he has left his 
mark on the printed text: 74 od for wot; 
93 versum delevit (why ?); 112 y’ for 
; 131 drdpwpev for dratpwpev ; 234 
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dpievtro for e&epopodvro; 362 for 
; 505 bAxados for 508 éxi- 
kopov for xapov; 583 xddAdov for 
vip ; 610 rupdypa for rupi yap. 

After 486 he has followed the example of 
Kirchhoff and the advice of Wilamowitz in 
inserting (adi 

In comparison with one of the older 
editions such as Kirchhoff’s (1868) we find, 
among others, these new readings adopted : 
Seidler’s éperpois 16; Nauck’s oioroddv 
74; Matthiae’s 3y06a 108; Holland’s 
for Bods in 136; Hartung’s 
Oe 202; Scaliger’s 235; Heath’s 
y’ 260 ; Heimsoeth’s oixovs 288 ; 
Nauck’s edpopdia 317 ; Reiske’s réyywv 
re 326; Pierson’s éotpwoev 387; and his 
.... dupa 7 458-9; Reiske’s od 
472 ; Fix’s cat 515 ; Reiske’s pebvw pev 535 ; 
Wieseler’s ov .... od’ épav 555; 
Cobet’s 561; Markland’s ad 
664; Wieseler’s rép$p’ 704. These will 
suffice as examples of the selection. Here 
as in the other dramas of this series, Dr. 
Wecklein writes y in the 2nd. Singular of 
middle and passive primary tenses, intro- 
duces és and éow for «is and ciow where 
metrically allowable and keeps—with Kirch- 
hoff—the rough breathing of the second 
word in Crasis. 

After the text is added an appendix of 
over 700 conjectures of lesser worth and 
here too Dr. Wecklein’s work is found in 
perhaps a score of places. However, one 
has only to look at passages such as 49, 
164, 170, 440 etc. to realise that there is 
yet work to do. 

H. ve F. Smita. 


COLLEGE. 
Brunswick, Maine, U.S.A. 


MARCHANT’S AND UNDERHILL'S HELLENICS OF XENOPHON, 


Xenophontis Opera Omnia; Tomus 1. 
Historia Graeca. Recognovit E. C. 
Marcuant. Oxoniie typographeo Claren- 
doniano. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 

A Commentary with Introduction and Appen- 
diz on the Hellenica of Xenophon. By 
G. E. Unperwitt, 1900. Pp. xevi. 378, 
Price 7s, 6d. 


As far as MS. evidence goes, Keller has 

made easy for all his successors the task of 

editing the Hellenics. His edition of 1890 

gives as complete a collation of valuable 
NO. CXXVII. VOL. XIV. 


MSS. as anyone can desire, and, though 
Mr. Marchant has now collated the British 
Museum M&., it does not appear that much 


has been gained from it. For all other 
codices (except a portion of one in the 
Vatican) he is naturally dependent on 
Keller, but he has also—would that they 
were more!—the papyrus fragments 
recently discovered of some three chapters 
in Book I. and a little bit of Book III. Of 
these he records duly every detail, while of 
the ordinary MS. readings he has given 
only a few selections in addition to his text, 
EE 
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leaving the more minute enquirer to search 
in Keller. He has perhaps not said in his 
preface quite as much as one could desire 
about the character and value of the 
Hellenica MSS. 

In accordance with what seems the 
general plan of the series in which the book 
appears, he has been very conservative in 
his treatment of the text, possibly a little 
more so than his own judgment would have 
allowed. Very few are the suggestions of 
his own, and none of them I think actually 
embodied in the text. The two chief ones 
that I have noticed—why does not every 
editor give in his preface a list of his own 
suggestions !—are évexd ye tov for 
éxyevérOa in 6, 4, 23, and 
voxévat for rapavevoyynxévac in 2, 3, 36, the 
latter of which would be the better for a 
word or two of explanation. A good many 
passages are marked as probably wrong, 
and the best suggestions about them, often 
very unsatisfactory, are given in the brief 
critical notes, which seem to me made with 
judgment, though personally I should have 
liked them a trifle fuller, especially on hard 
passages. There are, as Hartman has said 
in his Analecta, a very large number of 
critical difficulties about the Hellenics. 
But no doubt the discussion of them 
belongs rather to a commentary than to 
short critical notes such as alone the Oxford 
Bibliotheca admits. 

One would like to know whether Mr. 
Marchant really believes such a construction 
as épy (5, 1, 32) for or 
défacba av to be legitimate. So in 1, 7, 29, 
dpdorepa Edy yevérbar. The cases of 1, 6, 3, 
od and 2, 3, 14, 
évoutLov...avéxerOa1, may possibly be different, 
though I hardly think so. The impossibility 
of this use of the aorist is among the things 
of which we may say seriously in Dogberry’s 
words that they have been proved already 
and will go near to be thought so shortly. 
A few other things may be mentioned that 
one is a little surprised to see, though 
certainly they are not all on the same 
footing. Such are ovwvreraypévos, not 
ovvrerapevos (4, 8, 22); déoAoywrarov, not 
the comparative (5, 1, 4): the ay with 
émotpépas (6, 2, 28) : not 
pdopevors (6, 3, 8): the Oavarov 
(1, 3, 19) of the papyrus, instead of the 
imaydpevos of the codices and of Greek 
usage: trodotev rods vexpovs, not drodoiev (3, 
5, 24): péxpe tovrov ypapéobw for yeypadbw 
(7, 5, 27). But no doubt Mr. Marchant 


could make a good, theugh I will not say a 
convincing, defence for these and some 
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other things. - With regard to some we are 
left in the dark as to whether he is really 
satisfied, or only thinks that there is just a 
possibility of the thing being right, or again 
is quite dissatisfied with the alternative 
readings or suggestions. Such passages are 
ds pydev 1, 4, 6, and rov py 
droxreivavres «.t.r. 5, 4, 7. 

A few clerical errors have escaped notice, 
I have myself observed in 1, 6, 14, ‘ oide,’ 
for ‘ovdév’’: in 1, 7, 8, a full stop after 
HKowev, Where a comma at most would be 
right : in 3, 3, 2, @wAdwov for Oaddpov: in 
5, 4, 13, dvayvy for dvaynn. In the note to 
2, 3, 19 post hoc should be ante hoc. It 
would have been a convenience to some 
readers if the year had been put at the top 
of each page as it is in Mr. Underhill’s 
commentary. The Clarendon Press does 
not number the pages in its new series, but 
it might have given this other more 
practical help. 

Mr. Underhill’s volume of notes goes 
along with Mr. Marchant’s text. It contains 
a useful introduction on the composition and 
chronology of the Hellenics with information 
as to the MSS. and a brief life of Xenophon, 
and there are appended at the end some 
serviceable essays on particular points, such 
as the political and military arrangements 
of Sparta during the period, the political 
history of Athens 411—404 B.c., the trial 
of the generals, etc. The bulk of the book 
is a complete commentary, in which the 
writer has tried to do justice to both the 
historical and the literary sides of the 
Hellenics. As far as I can judge, all the 
information is given which the historical 
student is likely to require. Xenophon’s 
statements are carefully considered in the 
light of all other evidence, and the supple- 
mentary, if often untrustworthy, information 
of later authorities is fully recorded, as 
well as what we learn from contemporary 
orators. Anyone reading the book for an 
examination will find it very practical and 
useful. Mr. Underhill of course discusses 
the various problems connected with the 
writing of the Hellenics, the times at which 
various parts were composed, and the singu- 
lar features of it as a historical work. He 
takes a favourable view of the author as 
far as his principles go and seems to put 
down to native incapacity the great defects 
which his werk exhibits. Xenophon wrote 
honestly, but had a very imperfect idea of 
what honest history was. 

Mr. Underhill falls perhaps into the 
error very common now in school books of 
doing too much for his reader. The school- 
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boy or the undergraduate might with ad- 
vantage be left to hunt out for himself 
some of the information here too profusely 
tendered to him. Such a reader never forms 
the habit of consulting atlases and diction- 
aries, if the editor is always at his elbow 
to tell him what is the meaning of a phrase 
and the position of a place. If the book 
reaches a second edition, the editor would 
do well to subject his grammatical notes to 
a searching revision, for they are often 
wanting in clearness and precision and some- 
times even in accuracy. I take for instance 
p. 100 of the book, part of the story of the 
conspiracy of Cinadon. On the words in 
3, 3, 6, ovdéva kpirrew 7d pr odx 
Gv Kal abrov, Mr. Underhill 
comments ‘the double negative is due to the 
notion of hindrance in xpvmrev: cp. 
Goodwin M. T. 811.’ Of course nothing 
like this is to be found in Goodwin. What 
any good grammar sets forth is that the yu» 
is due to xpirrew and the od to the fact 
that xpvrrew is negatived by ovdéva. Then 


on § 7 he says that the indicative (éacav) 
is ‘more expressive’ than the optative, as 
though the optative could have been simply 
substituted for it in spite of its being a 
question in oratio recta, and in the same § 
describes 6yAw summarily as ‘dative of the 


possessor’ without at all explaining how 
Xenophon was meaning at first to govern it. 
In § 8, if the Greek is right, it is clear I 
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think that yepdvrwv 
a\Aoh is not ‘the Ephors summoning to 
themselves some of the senators’; ovA\e- 
yopevo. is passive. There are also a fair 
number of things, e.g., the plural verb with 
a (2, 3, 8), the present and aorist infinitives 
after dpxous é0cav Kai éAaBov, &c., where 
some note seems to be wanted but none is 
given, A careful statement somewhere of 
Xenophon’s peculiarities in the use of ds 
and érws would be better than the constant 
reference to Goodwin. In 6, 2, 23 oinOévres 
Te does not (1 think) mean 
‘that there was some profit to be got out of 
them’ but ‘that there was some good in 
them,’ that they would in fact show fight ; 
and a few sections further on (34) mpoeire 
Oar Sixnv cannot be ‘ forewarned 
him not to find fault’ but ironically, ‘told 
him he would have no reason to find fault,’ 
z.¢., it would be considerable. It is the 
more curious that Mr. Underhill should 
have gone wrong in these places, because 
Biichsenschiitz, whom he usually follows 
almost too closely, gives him good guidance 
on both. But Mr. Dakyns in his useful 
and spirited translation of the Hellenics 
has fallen into the same mistakes, 

I hope shortly to offer a few remarks in 
this Review on the text and language of the 
Hellenics. 

H. Ricwarps. 


BENN’S PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE. 


The Philosophy of Greece. By A. W. Benn. 
London: Grant Richards. 1898. Pp. 308. 
Price 6s. 


In his larger work, The Greek Philosophers, 
which appeared some years ago, Mr. Benn 
prepared us for many of the conclusions we 
find in the volume before us, and familiarised 
us with his handling of the method by which 
they are reached. The following sentences 
from the Preface to the present volume de- 
scribe his view of the way in which Greek 
Philosophy should be studied :— 

‘The object of this book is to show how 
Greek philosophy exhibits, under an abstract 
form, certain ways of acting and looking at 
things which characterised the Greek genius 
before philosophy itself began ; how, having 
come into existence, its evolution was de- 
termined by the history and geography of 


Greece; and how at every stage of the 
evolution it was influenced by the political, 
religious, and scientific culture of the Greek 
people : in a word, to consider philosophy— 
by which I understand a study of the most 
general relations between the world and 
human life—as a product not only of cer- 
tain preeminent intellects, but also and 
above all as a product of the nation whence 
they sprang.’ 

It is certainly most important, in view of 
the present-day tendency to minute special- 
ism, to insist, as I take Mr. Benn to 
insist, that philosophy at any rate shall not 
be treated as a mere Fach. If I under- 
stand Mr. Benn’s drift aright, his contention 
is that the student of Philosophy—since 
Greek Philosophy is the key to all subsequent 
Philosophy—must be a Hellenist. It is as 
enforcing this contention with much literary 
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power and skill, and very competent know- 
ledge, that Mr. Benn seems to me to have 
a distinct claim to our gratitude. With 
regard to the conclusions to which Mr. 
Benn is conducted by his method it will be 
enough to say that, although sometimes 
scarcely convincing, they are always sug- 
gestive. Mr. Benn’s matter and style are 
indeed well fitted to rouse the mature 
reader from ‘dogmatic slumber.’ The 
beginner may perhaps find the lines too 
brilliant to permit the necessary ‘ reading 
between.’ 

‘ Aristotle was a theoretical, not a 
practical genius (p. 213)...Plato’s funda- 
mental interest was not theoretical but 
practical (p. 218)’ is an antithesis which 
dominates, I think, disadvantageously, Mr. 
Benn’s whole treatment of these philosophers. 
I should prefer to put the difference between 
them thus :—Plato’s practical interest is so 
strong that it is not satisfied till it has con- 
ducted him up to the theoretic height from 
which he can take in the whole of life; 
Aristotle’s practical interest, likewise strong, 
keeps his mind chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, engaged with those details of the 
moral and social life, without exact scien- 
tific knowledge of which he saw that the 
practical end could neither be defined nor 
achieved. The following judgment therefore 
seems to me to put the moral philosophy of 
Aristotle in a wrong light :— 

‘In spite of himself Aristotle here [in 
the Ethics] betrays the essentially theoretical 
character and the practical incompetence of 
his philosophy. To define virtue as a mean 
is really to insist on a large share played by 
knowledge in determining action, for nothing 
needs more wisdom and experience than the 
perception of what is just enough and no 
more. And to recommend the formation of 
moral habits is futile without the provision 
of an adequate machinery for enforcing 
them on the young, which is what the philo- 
sopher has failed to describe. Aristotle 
rounds off his ethical system with the glori- 
fication of theorising already quoted ; but he 
nowhere brings theory into living connexion 
with practice ; the beautiful disquisition on 
friendship, which, in our editions, furnishes 
a transition from the lower to the higher 
sphere, joins the two artistically, but does 
not weld them into an organic whole. Nor 
isthe needed complement supplied by Aris- 
totle’s Polittics,a work never to be suffi- 
ciently admired as criticism and natural 
history, never to be consulted as a manual 
of practical statesmanship.’ 

In contending that Plato’s paramount 
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interest was ‘practical,’ Mr. Benn is cer. 
tainly right ; and yet, I think, he has not 
set forth the case so convincingly as he 
might have done. The fundamental thing, 
as it seems to me, to be said about Plato as 
‘a practical genius’ is that the mission of 
Hellas in the world was his governing 
thought. 
(as in part by Aristotle) if its constitution is 
taken to be drawn for an isolated munici- 
pality, and not for an Empire-city (like the 
antediluvian Athens of the At/antis myth) 
under which, as civil head (Delphi being the 
ecclesiastical head), Hellas should be united 
against barbarians for the propagation of 
liberty and culture in the world. This ideal 
of the propagation of Hellenism in the 
world, soon to be realised, after a fashion, 
in Alexander’s Empire, was far beyond 
Aristotle’s horizon, and has its closest 
parallel in the ideal of Dante’s de Monarchia. 
As contrasted with the engrossing practical 
interest of such an ideal, Aristotle’s in. 
terest in the marine fauna of the Medi- 
terranean may indeed be correctly described 
as ‘theoretical’; but on the other hand, 
Aristotle is much more than a ‘ naturalist’ ; 
he is, after all, the greatest of the Pla- 
tonists. 

Mr. Benn has an ingenious theory to 
account for the popularity of the Zthics at 
certain universities (p. 216). ‘ Faults of 
sensuality and faults of temper’ are, he 
points out, the chief frailties of academic 
persons. These persons, aware, apparently, 
of their weakness, and anxious to cure 
themselves of it, read the Zthics, believing 
—erroneously of course—that it is a 
‘ practical’ treatise. The result is, doubtless, 
that, while the Zthics is diligently, though 
unintelligently studied, the faults of sensu- 
ality and temper are not mended. As Aris- 
totle’s notion of the wdoAis was that of ‘a 
university town under Macedonian protec- 
tion’ (p. 238), we may suppose that, not being 
a practical genius, he made the mistake of 
writing the Zthics for the use of his réXs. 

Mr. Benn’s chapters on the Ionian schools 
of Asia Minor, and the Ionians in Italy, are 
brilliant sketches, bright with local colour, 
and make the dry Fragmenta Philosophorum 
Graecorum live. Our knowledge of the 
early Greek philosophers is so scanty, and 
yet we feel that their influence on the later 
philosophy must have been so important, 
that we are bound to be grateful to Mr. 
Benn for presenting them to us so effect- 
ively, in the only way perhaps in which it is 
possible to present such dim figures—du 
pvOoXoyias, romantically. 
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On p. 116 Mr. Benn has the remark that 
‘the atomic theory is thoroughly alien to 
the Greek genius.’ This is a very true 
remark. The Greeks were teleologists. 

I am sorry that Mr. Benn has not felt it 
possible to include a chapter on Plotinus 
and Neo-platonism. Mr. Benn’s treatment of 
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Plotinus in The Greek Philosophers is not 
only a brilliant, but a sound, piece of work ; 
and I confess that when I opened the present 
book, I opened it at the end, and was much 
disappointed to find Plotinus only men- 
tioned to be dismissed. 

J. A. Srewarr. 


DAMSTE ON VIRGIL AND HILDEBRANDT ON ‘AETNA.’ 


Emendandi artis vindicatio lectionibus Vergi- 
lianis illustrata, scripsit P. H. Damsr#, 
Litt. Hum. Dr., expressum ex program- 
mate Gymnasii Leidensis. 1899. Leyden. 


Pp. 23. 

Beitrdge zur Erklérung des Gedichtes Aetna, 
von Dr. R. Hitpesranpt. Leipzig, 1900. 
Progr. no. 578, Pp. 35 (with an index). 


THE juxtaposition of these two programs 
presents in sharp antithesis the two prin- 
ciples which divide the world of scholars. 
If there is one text of a Latin poet from 
which it might appear that emendation 
should be bidden to hold aloof, that text is 
Virgil’s; if there is one that would seem to 
call aloud for every remedy of the critical 
pharmacopoeia, this would be the Aetna. Yet 
Dr. Damsté attacks the one and Dr. Hilde- 
brandt defends the other. Let us begin with 
the former. Dr. Damsté after citing the 
anecdote of Poe who affirmed that no crypto- 
gram could be devised by human ingenuity, 
which human ingenuity could not solve, and 
gave proof of his proposition by solving 
some hundred puzzles which his correspon- 
dents sent him (it is true that there were no 
Russian nihilists among them), proceeds to 
state his own principle : ‘ir vodicibus manu- 
scriptis paucissima witiorum genera tam 
penitus latere ut non ullius hominis sagacitas 
aliquando ea detegere atque tollere uaieat.’ 
His first example is Aen. viii. 455 sqq. 
‘Euandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat 
alma | et matutini uolucrum sub culmine 
cantus. | consurgit senior tunicaque inducitur 
artus. | tum lateri atque umeris Tegeaenum 
subligat ensem, | demissa ab laeua pantherae 
terga retorquens. | nec non et gemini cus- 
todes limine ab alto | praecedunt gressumque 
canes comitantur erilem.’ Here he reads, as 
Wakefield did long ago, ‘lecto’ for ‘tecto.’ 
The tradition makes Evander go out of 
doors before hé puts on his shirt, and gives 
to the ‘humtle tectum’ of 455 a ‘limen 


altum’ in 461. Besides the passage is, as Dr. 
Damst¢ says, a clear imitation of Odyssey ii. 1 
Gpvur’ dp’ é€ ’Odvacios vids 
Feipata Feroapevos et q.s. and L is frequently 
confused in Virgilian MSS. with T as he 
shows from Ribbeck’s prolegomena crit. p. 
248. But for all that ‘¢ecto’ is in our text 
and likely, I fear, to remain there. The 
absolute certainty of the foregoing correc- 
tion is lacking to the author’s next proposal 
‘foros’ for ‘focos’ which has given great 
trouble to the commentators on Aen. ix. 75. 
Whether this change is right or not (Dr. 
Damsté ought by the way to have told his 
readers how he understands ‘ diripuere’ : 
there is a similar dearth of information at 
viii. 143 where he reads ‘ prima per artem | 
temptamenta tuli: pepigi me, me ipse’), 
there seems to be no doubt that his view of 
the passage is correct. He argues pertin- 
ently from Ov. Met. xiv. 530 sqg. and 
acutely from Virgil /.c. 118 where the 
ships are said to dip under the water like 
dolphins, that they were actually set on fire. 
The relevance of ‘foros’ is sufficiently 
shown from iv. 605 and v. 752. In vii. 623 
‘pars pedes ire parat campis, pars arduus 
altis | puluerulentus equis fremit: omnes 
arma requirunt’ aRciBus for aRpuus is 
palaeographically very easy and with 
‘eques’ in the next line for ‘equis,’ already 
proposed, a very great improvement. Dr. 
Damsté is least successful at vii. 798 where 
in ‘ Rutulosque exercent uomere collis’ he 
proposes ‘rutilo.’ Rutulos has no doubt 
come from 795 : but rutilo appears to have no 
meaning and a proper name is clearly 
required. 

On p. 14 we have an extract from Hart- 
mann’s entertaining account of Cobet and 
his class for textual criticism from which 
we see that the ways of undergraduates are 
much the same all the world over. Cobet 
used to give his ‘ honour ’ pupils some corrupt 
passage of the classics to try their conjectural 
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skill upon. The first thing that the class did 
was to ransack their revered professor’s 
published works in order to see if he had 
published, and forgotten, his own correction ; 
if they were forced to have recourse to their 
own intelligence (proprio ingenio erat uten- 
dum), and they succeeded in hammering out 
something satisfactory to themselves, as 
the last thing, the dignified Latin says, ‘de 
solida nocte haud paruam partem uino 
gaudioque dabamus.’ 


Considered as a collection of materials bear- 
ing upon the question, one which no textual 
critic or interpreter can afford to neglect, 
what is or is not linguistically possible in 
the borderland between sense and nonsense 
where dwell the figures of speech, Dr. Hil- 
debrandt’s elucidations of the Aetna belong 
to the more valuable class of programs. 
His industry and learning is well above 
even the German average. His critical 
standpoint is no less clear. The third 
sentence of his program containing the 
following judgment of Sudhaus’ Aetna 
‘ Diese Ausgabe leitet eine neue Epoche fiir 
die Kritik des Gedichtes ein : sie bietet ein- 
en gereinigten Text und dazu einen Kom- 
mentar der die Kunst der Erklirung auf 
bewundernswerter Hohe ziigt,” (my italics) 
reveals at once his sympathy with the 
self-styled school of scientific interpreters 
which selects the most difficult and corrupt 
of Latin texts for the display of what 
we know in England as the art of ‘con- 
struing through a brick wall.’ Hence 
at Aetna 341 he defends the MS. ‘ qua liber- 
rimus Aetna | inprospectus hiat’ against 
Schrader’s ‘Aetnae introspectus,’ though 
its least difficulty is the discord of ‘ Aetna’ 
and the two masculine adjectives. For the 
words have to be twisted to mean ‘ where 
Aetna yawns wide open (= /iberrimus) deeper 
than the eyes can reach (=<inprospectus).’ 
Let Dr. Hildebrandt establish the postulated 
senses for liber and prospicio, and we will 
promise to raise no objection to the drag 
Aeydpevov inprospectus. In this place there 
was the lure which scientific interpretation 
can rarely resist of attacking an accepted 
emendation. Let us now see what Dr. 
Hildebrandt makes of texts which he cor- 
rectly regards as sound. In 20 we have 
‘auersumue diem, sparsumue in semine 
dentem,’ for which Scaliger conjectured in 
semina. This is said to be a ‘bold’ 
enallage for the ‘natural’ expression 
sparsumue tn dente semen! (his note of 
exclamation). Of course the author of 
Aetna might have thrown his reference to 
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the sowing of the dragons’ teeth into this 
form, but he has chosen another and a less 
obvious one. The use of én illustrated by 
Dr. Hildebrandt by examples, the majority 
of which are relevant, is not uncommon in 
contrasts between reality and appearance : 
Livy, 26, 43, 3 is a typical case, ‘in una 
urbe uniuersam ceperitis Hispaniam,’ i., 
‘you may think it a single city, but it is 
really all Spain.’ So here the sense of what 
the author wrote is ‘ you might think what 
was scattered to be seed, but it is really 
dragons’ teeth’ ; whereas the sense of what 
Dr. Hildebrandt says he intended is ‘you 
might think it dragons’ teeth, but it is really 
seed’ (as the sequel showed). In other words 
the one expression represents the monstrous 
sowing and the other the monstrous fructi- 
fying of the seed. On the same page 
Manilius v. 224 sq. ‘lingua rabit latratque 
loquendo | morsibus et crebris dentes in uoce 
relinquit,’ is paraphrased ‘die Worte blei- 
ben auf den Zihnen gleichsam hangen.’ We 
should expect, he says, woces in dente relin- 
quit; for the idea, Seneca, Ir. 1, 1, 4, 
‘dentes comprimuntur ... parum explanatis 
uocibus sermo praeruptus,’ is quoted. If 
this interpretation had not been put forward 
who would have thought it necessary to say 
that in accordance with one of the com- 
monest brachylogies of Latin speech dentes 
is used for ‘ teeth-marks’? The angry man 
bites, while he speaks, and his talk shows 
the marks. In a previous note, 591 ‘ex- 
tinctosque suo Phrygas Hectore,’ is said to 
be for ‘Phrygas <in>Hectore suo extinctos.’ 
In much the same way, on p. 87, St. 10, 512 
‘toto corpore uulnus,’ is made the equivalent 
of ‘toto in c.u.’ in order to be equated with 
‘totum in uulnere corpus,’ though long ago 
it was correctly explained by Munro, and 
is perhaps rightly understood by Sudhaus 
whose ‘kat’ €\Acup interitu Hectoris sui simul 
extinctos’ is, however, more of a hindrance 
than a help to the reader. In the same con- 
text it is actually suggested that at Persius 
4, 33, ‘frigas in cute solem,’ is a possible 
‘ traiectio’ for ‘ frigas in sole cutem,’ ‘ roast 
the sun in your skin,’ for ‘ roast your skin 
in the sun.’ Can we be too grateful to the 
Pithoeanus for ousting scientific interpreta- 
tion by giving figas? I now refer to 578, 
‘nunc gemina ex uno fumantia sacra 
uapore’ (an allusion to the legend of the 
division of the flame on the pyre of Eteocles 
and Polynices, which is well illustrated by 
Dr. Hildebrandt), because apparently it has 
not yet been explained. No need to distort it 
into an equivalent of gemini uapores ex uno 
sacro fumantes. It represents what ordinary 
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Latin would give as sacra geminum fumum 
edentia ex uno uapore (i.e. ardore, a far from 
uncommon use of the word). Gemina 
fumantia is in fact a perfectly legitimate 
expression for what is ‘divided in smoking,’ 
or ‘when it comes to smoke.’ The writer 
intended to say there were two sacrifices 
although there was only one fire, and in 
uapore he chooses the best word to give this 
because it carries no idea of flame. For be- 
yond doubt the legend represented the flame 
as well as the smoke as being divided: Pau- 
sanias says in his wooden way tovrows dé 
evayilovrov pddéya Goavrws Kal tov an’ 
airns Karvov I conclude 
with 18 sq. the place whose discussion stands 
first in this dissertation, ‘quis non Argolico 
defleuit Pergamon igni | inpositam?’ 
Franke’s enallage (Res Metrica Aetnae car- 
minis, p. 48) is approved, and the text said 
to be for Pergamo ignem inpositum. It is 
hard to say whether the original or the 
adoptive parent of this enallage has done 
more towards confusing the issue. The first 
compares ‘Claud. Paneg. Theod. 13, “‘reducem 
notis imponit habenis, d. i. notas habenas 
reduci imponit,”’ as if the driver of a chariot 
was usually harnessed, and the second cites 
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Vergil Aen. 10, 74, (‘ Das einfachere ware 
“Pergamon igni circumdatum” gewesen,’) 
as though ‘imposing’ and ‘circumposing ’ 
were convertible notions. 

That the use of enallage in Greek and 
Latin writers often produces expressions 
which to the modern sense are irrational, 
no one would admit more cheerfully than 
myself: in fact I have lately dwelt on this 
very subject elsewhere.1 But there are 
limits, and not arbitrary limits, to the 
operation of this principle. And when 
scholars include among enallages places like 
Lygdamus, [‘Tibullus 3] 3, 2 ‘blandaque 
cum multa tura dedisse prece’ because ‘multa 
tura cum banda prece’ is a very possible 
expression, and like 4, 42 (¢b.) ‘edidit haec 
tristi dulcia uerba modo’ because the cor- 
rupt manuscripts of Tibullus, but no editor 
that I am aware of, read thus for ‘dulci 
tristia,’ * the only result is to bring scholar- 
ship into contempt. 

J. P. Posta@ate. 


1 Preface to the English translation of Bréal’s 
Essai de Sémantique, p. xxxi. 

2 Dr. Hildebrandt himself prints ‘dulci tristia’ ; 
but I must suppose by inadvertence. 


SHUCKBURGH’S TRANSLATION OF CICERO’S LETTERS. 


The Letters of Cicero: the whole extant 
correspondence in chronological order, 
translated into English by Evetyn 8. 
SHucksurcu, M. A., late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. In four 
volumes: Vols. I. II. Ill. George Bell 
and Sons. 1899 and 1900. 5s. each. 


A TRANSLATION of the whole of the 
Ciceronian correspondence is an under- 
taking of such magnitude, that if it be only 
carried out adequately, even without trans- 
cendent merit, a critic may well feel himself 
disarmed. These three volumes contain 
about 700 letters out of the whole 930, and 
the rest are to follow: the labour must have 
been great, for on the whole a high standard 
of excellence is maintained. 

We naturally look for two chief qualities 
in a good translation of a classic—read- 
ableness, and fidelity to the original. I 
have read through the whole three volumes, 
and have found them decidedly readable : 
wearisome of course they are at times, but 
so are the originals: they often are awk- 


ward or embarrassed, but as a rule this is 
so where Cicero himself is perplexed or 
disingenuous. Mr. Shuckburgh, growing 
weary over the letters from exile or the 
unprofitable ones to Appius Claudius, drops 
unconsciously below the normal level of his 
style. But the letters to Atticus (especially 
those written in happier times), which after 
all are the most difficult to reproduce, because 
their manner is unique in literary corres- 
pondence, are adequately rendered : and the 
tender little notes to Tiro are given with a 
simplicity that will charm every reader. 
Cicero’s varying moods, his different mental 
attitudes towards different correspondents, 
constitute of course the main difficulty to a 
competent translator. Mr. Shuckburgh has 
evidently tried to reflect these, and succeeds 
more and more as he advances, owing to the 
intimate knowledge he has gained of his 
author’s personality in the course of his 
great undertaking. Of the letters of 
Cicero’s correspondents, and especially of 
Caelius, I cannot speak so confidently: I 
miss in the latter something of the jaunti- 
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ness and frivolity which Caelius has so 
strikingly in common with Horace Walpole. 
But on the whole, if the object of the 
translation be to give the English reader a 
chance of following the inner working of a 
complicated period of history, and of a 
singularly interesting and lovable human 
mind, in the most wonderful series of 
original papers that history has to show, it 
would be ungracious to deny that it goes a 
long way towards complete success. It is 
possible that scholars too may profit by it: 
for it is difficult to read the whole corres- 
pondence through in the original Latin 
without having the attention continually 
distracted by questions of text and inter- 
pretation: yet it is of immense advantage, 
once in a way, to pass the whole of the 
letters in review in the course of .a very few 
days. 

Secondly, in regard to detail it is not easy 
to judge fairly of such a large mass of 
translation as this. The style, as has been 


said, is sufficiently good to make the 
volumes readable ; but if a particular letter 
be compared with the rendering of the same 
in Mr. Jeans’s translation of Mr. Watson’s 
selection, it will be seen at once that Mr. 
Shuckburgh falls short of the standard of 
neatness and elegance reached by Mr. Jeans, 


and is also less judicious in his distribution 
of paragraphs—a matter of some difficulty 
in the translation of these letters. We may 
however freely allow that the same care 
and pains cannot be bestowed on 900 letters 
as on 150, unless the work is to occupy half 
a life-time. There are, of course, a certain 
number of slips and misprints; and in 
some few cases dates have got wrong, as in 
Att. ii. 9, and ii. 12. This last-mentioned 
letter was written on the afternoon of the 
Cerialia, April 19, as Cicero himself says, 
yet it is here headed April 12, and on p. 99 
April 18 is given as the Cerialia, and an 
unnecessary note added as to the apparent 
slowness of Cicero’s movements. On p. 100 
of this first volume May 6 should be May 3, 
and on p. 208, note, Jan. 14 should be Jan. 
15. In one instance I have found important 
words omitted, viz., in sec. 1 of the letter 
to Caesar enclosed in Aéé. xi. 9; and this 
seems ominous, for there may be more such 
omissions, and there is no fault to which a 
rapid translator is more liable. But the 
general standard of accuracy is well main- 
tained, as might be expected from so com- 
petent a scholar as Mr. Shuckburgh. 

On the vexed question of translating 
Greek words and expressions into French, 
our translator differs from Professor Tyrrell 
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and Mr. Jeans, who are very positive that 
it should be systematically done (see the 
interesting remarks of Mr. Jeans in the 
preface to his translation of Mr. Watson’s 
selection). In his own preface Mr, Shuck- 
burgh says, ‘I have refrained generally 
from attempting to represent his Greek by 
French, partly because I fear I should have 
done it ill, and partly because tt is not in him 
asinan English writer who lards his sen- 
tences with French. It is almost confined to 
the letters to Atticus, to whom Greek was 
a second mother tongue, and is often, I 
think, a quotation from him.’ In the words 
I have italicised, I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Shuckburgh makes a good point ; 
Cicero’s Greek never seems unnatural to 
those familiar with his letters, while the 
French in Mr. Jeans’s translation often 
seems to mar the general effect of ease and 
familiarity. The bilingual interchange of 
thought between Cicero and Atticus has no 
exact equivalent in modern literature, and 
it may be wiser after all not to attempt to 
reproduce it artificially. 

The order of the letters is in the main 
(see Pref. p. vi.) that of Tyrrell and 
Purser ; but undateable letters, chiefly 
testimonials, are printed by themselves at 
certain stages of the work, and hence it is 
that the numbering does not exactly 
correspond with that of the Dublin edition, 
which is likely to remain for long the 
standard one for British scholars. A com- 
parative table of numbers at the end of the 
whole work may help to remedy this, and 
it is also to be hoped that a complete index 
nominum may be added. Some mention, by 
the way, should be made, before the work 
comes toa close, of the labours of O. E. 
Schmidt, to whom all students of the 
letters are so deeply indebted, especially in 
regard to their chronological order. 

To Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser Mr. 
Shuckburgh acknowledges his great obliga- 
tions, and his explanatory notes, which are 
carefully selected and, for the most part, 
clearly expressed, often closely follow those 
of the Dublin editors; but in some dark 
passages he does not hesitate to say that 
they have given him no light, and he not 
unfrequently rejects both their emendations 
and interpretations. At the very outset, 
for example, he reverts to the MS. reading 
in Att. i. 1 fin., and translates eius dva@npa, 
as does Schmidt in his charming little work 
on Cicero’s villas (p. 35). Other examples 
will be found in Aéé. ii. 14, iv. 2, vii. 13 b, 
Fam. vii. 28, and 33 fin. Once or twice 
Mr. Shuckburgh has advanced a conjecture 
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of his own. He ingeniously connects 
together Att. v. 11 fin. and Ait. v. 4 fin, 
reading aufers for aufer in the former and 
nummariam for the unintelligible Greek 
letters in the latter, in which he supposes 
Cicero to be joking about his economy of 
paper—the numerous letters to Atticus 
costing him so much (tu vero aufers ducentos, 
ie. nummos). In Ait. xi. 25 will be found 
an elaborate conjecture in the puzzling 
ge about Terentia’s will, which is 
hardly likely to be accepted by scholars. 
In Att. iv. 17 the difficult passage about the 
judicium tacitum is explained in a new way 
which is not very easy to understand : con- 
silia ... quae erant omnibus sortita =the 
panels already allotted to them all (omnibus 
being taken as dative). In Att. ix. 9, where 
the proverb about Dionysius at Corinth is 
quoted, Mr. Shuckburgh is surely wrong in 
refusing to allow the identity of the proverb 
with the story alluded to in Z’usc. Disp. iii. 
27, and in Fam. ix. 18. Cicero must be 
allowed to explain himself here, and what 
he means is that the Optimates, though 
practically, like Dionysius, in exile, would 
not drop their old selfish ambitions on that 
account. In Fam. ix. 16, 7 miniati Lovis 
should not appear as Iupiter Miniatus, as if 
miniatus were a cult-title of the god. 


Lastly, the brief introductions to each 
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volume are just sufficient to put the un- 
learned reader in touch with the letters that 
follow, and they are free from any strong 
bias or prejudice in dealing with the great 
political controversy of Cicero’s time. Itis 
interesting to note how completely, among 
scholars at least, Cicero has of late been re- 
instated in the old position which he 
occupied before he was dethroned by 
Drumann’s_ persistent bitterness and 
Mommsen’s unjustifiable contempt. Far 
too much weight was given to Mommsen’s 
strictures: it was not recognised that 
Mommsen has never been a sound judge of 
individual character, and that his trans- 
cendent merits as a historian rest on very 
different grounds. The consequence has 
been a very strong reaction against Momm- 
sen’s judgment both of Cicero and Caesar, 
and at present we are apt, on the one hand, 
to make too little of Cicero’s weaknesses, 
and on the other to swallow whole the old 
Plutarchian myth that Caesar had planned 
out his rupavvis twenty years at least before 
it came. A translation of the whole Cicero- 
nian correspondence, enabling us to survey 
it completely in a week, may do something to 
enable the ordinary reader to correct these 
errors. 
W. WarveE Fow er. 


DETLEFSEN ON PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Untersuchungen tiber die Zusammensetzung der 
Naturgeschichte des Plinius, von D. DETLEF- 
sEN. Berlin, Weidmann, 1899, 2 M. 40. 


Dr. Dertiersen tells us that he has here 
brought together some of the observations 
and general conclusions to which he has been 
led by more than forty years work on Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia. All that he writes is 
marked by a complete familiarity with 
every line of his author, and though he 
sometimes attributes more meaning to small 
things than can fairly be found in them, his 
book should be useful as a general intro- 
duction to Pliny and also to students of any 
particular group of books. A good account 
(pp. 8-20) of Pliny’s life and method of work 
leads on to an analysis of the Naturalis 
Historia itself, and especially to a close 
comparison of the indices with the books to 
which they belong. Dr. Detlefsen’s view is 
that most writers on Pliny have considered 


him too much as the man of learning, the 
compiler and arranger of extracts from many 
books, and too little as the imperial officer, 
whose duties in different parts of the empire 
gave him wide opportunity for acquiring 
knowledge at first hand. The part played 
by Pliny’s personal observations he has 
therefore been specially anxious to disen- 
tangle. Taking the books on _ botany, 
agriculture, &c., in separate groups, he shows 
their plan and relation to the chief authori- 
ties, and traces any clues that lead to Pliny’s 
own probable contributions. Pliny’s boast 
in his preface, § 17, that he has included 
much matter not to be found in his prede- 
cessors’ books—adiectis rebus plurimis quas 
aut ignoraverant priores aut postea invenerat 
vita—betokens a habit of mind of which 
frequent signs appear in the later books. 
Again and again by such expressions as 
vidimus, scio, comperimus, postea compertum 
(following a citation from Cato) Pliny lays 
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stress on points on which he pretends to 
fuller information than his forerunners. 
An analysis of the chapters on art in books 
xxxiv-xxxvi shows clearly the framework 
in which Pliny arranged his excerpts. Dr. 
Detlefsen believes in the direct use of a 
Greek writer on art for the bulk of these 
sections. To the use of numbers in the 
indices Dr. Detlefsen attaches importance. 
These numbers, as they appear in the MSS., 
can sometimes be corrected by comparison 
with the passage to which they refer: ¢.g., 
the index to xvi., 26 reads aceris genera X. 
Five only can be found in the text (§ 66 f.), 
and the index should be emended accordingly. 
In other cases varying methods of reckoning 
must have been employed: the total of 
64 islands given in the index to book iii. is 
reached by counting each group of islands as 
one, while in book iv. each island of a group 
is reckoned separately. A suggestion that 
in the index to book vi. the sum total ‘res e¢ 
historiae et observationes MMCCXIIII’ refers 
to the whole contents of the geographical 
books iii.—vi., defies verification : the clue is 
lost in the corruption of the number given 
in the text. One argument on which Dr. 
Detlefsen lays weight seems unsatisfactory ; 
he believes that the addition of numbers to 
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some lemmata in the indices, while they are 
omitted with other very similar ones, is in 
itself significant, and an integral part of 
Pliny’s design of contrasting his own per- 
formance with that of earlier writers. 
Facts derived from Pliny’s own experience 
are therefore to be looked for particularly 
in the lemmata with numbers. For instance, 
in the index of xiii., 23, we find (papyri) 
genera VIII. When they are described, 
§ 74 ff., no author is quoted in the text, 
and it is certain that Pliny’s service in the 
east gave him opportunity to investigate the 
matter for himself. So in many other 
places a coincidence between opportunity 
for personal knowledge on Pliny’s part and 
the occurrence of numbers in the indices can 
be shown. This proof is insufficient, how- 
ever, when numbers in the sections of the 
indices can again be found where Pliny is 
certainly following another author, as in 
xvi., §§ 62-4, where the facts are drawn 
from Theophrastus. The use of numbers, 
like that of alphabetical lists, is frequent 
but irregular in Pliny, and is the natural 
outcome of his way of working, by tabulating 
and recasting the memoranda and excerpts 
which filled his note-books. 
K. Jex-Buake. 


ON THE FESTIVAL EPIDAURIA AT 
ATHENS. 


Tue account of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
in the new edition of A. Mommsen’s 
Heortologie (Die Feste der Stadt Athen, 1898) 
presents two striking innovations. The 
Eleusinia, i.e. the Eleusinian games, are 
entirely separated from the Mysteries proper 
and made a separate festival ; and secondly, 
the Epidauria are practically identified with 
the Lesser Mysteries in such a way as 
to change our whole conception of the cursus 
of the Mysteries after 400 B.c. The first 
point has received all the attention it 
deserves from the pen of Prof. Robert in 
the Goettingische Gelehrte Anzeiger (July 8, 
1899, S. 538 f.); the second may perhaps 
be considered a little more in detail. 

Mommsen’s argument as to the Epidauria 
(Feste der Stadt Athen, 8. 216-222) may be 
summarized as follows :—Philostratos (Vita 
Apolilon.iv. 18, p. 72, 6) says that Apollonios 
arrived in Athens on the day of the Epi- 
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dauria, and, contrary to expectation, desired 
to be initiated in the Mysteries. The 
hierophant, however, refused to bring out 
the Aiera and open the gates of Eleusis to 
one who dealt with spirits. Now the Lesser 
Mysteries opened the gates of Eleusis, 
therefore (p. 220) the Epidauria were the 
equivalent of the Lesser Mysteries. 
Mommsen finds this position confirmed by 
two or three inscriptions which say that the 
mysteries at Agrai (¢.e. the Lesser Mysteries) 
were celebrated twice in certain years. The 
second celebration he identifies un- 
hesitatingly with the Epidauria. Moreover, 
since the Epidauria date from the coming of 
Asklepios to Athens, the practice of cele- 
brating the Lesser Mysteries twice in the 
year goes back to the end of the fifth century 
B.c. (S. 220, 1. 8). 

The attempt to make the Epidauria 
equivalent to the Lesser Mysteries from 
400 B.c. on, suggests difficulties at once. 
These difficulties affect each element in the 
argument :—(a) the inscriptions which 
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speak of a celebration of the Mysteries at 
Agrai twice in the year (’Ed. ’Apy. 1895, 
o. 111, 27, 1.21; C..A. TV. 2; 385d) refer to 
it as an unusual event. Certainly they 
show that this was not the practice every 
year ; but a comparison of fragments c. and 
d. of the dermatikon inscription (C./.A. II. 
741) makes it plain that moneys came in 
annually from the sale of skins from oxen 
sacrificed at the Autumn Asklepieia (= Epi- 
dauria). We are obliged to infer that the 
two occasions were not identical. (6) The 
passage from Philostratos, so far from sup- 
porting Mommsen’s view, is hardly con- 
sistent with it. The passage (Philostr. 
Apoll, iv. 18) reads, ‘This practice (the 
Epidauria) they instituted in behalf of As- 
klepios, in that they initiated him although 
he arrived from Epidauros éyé pvorypiwv,’ 
‘late in the course of the mysteries.” This 
last phrase Mommsen (S. 219) translates 
“Er kam zu spit”; and explains it by 
saying that he had missed something, viz., the 
preliminary participation in the Lesser Mys- 
teries. What according to Philostratos had 
been omitted, was a sacrifice—apparently a 
sacrifice with initiatory rites-—which followed 
the announcement of the archon basileus at 
the beginning of the Mysteries: this sacri- 
fice with its accompanying rites was repeated 


for Asklepios, and in after years it continued 
to be repeated under the name ra ’Emdavpra 
vetv.? 
(c) If positive argument against Momm- 
sen’s position were needed, it would be 


found in Plutarch’s description of the 
lawless manner in which Demetrios was 
initiated in the Mysteries (Vita Demetr. 26). 
In order to initiate him when he wished 
(i.e. in the month Mounychion), the 
Athenians found it necessary first to vote 
that Mounychion was Anthesterion in order 
that the Lesser Mysteries might be 
celebrated for his benefit, and then that the 
same month was Boedromion that he might 
be initiated in the Mysteries at Eleusis. 
If the Epidauria had long been a customary 
substitute for the mysteries at Agrai, it 
would only have been necessary to tamper 
with the calendar once in order to meet the 
demand of Demetrios.” 

Asecond innovation in Mommsen’saccount 
of the Epidauria is his attempt to prove 
that not only the eighteenth of Boedromion, 


1 Philostr. Vit. Apollon. 18 ra Se ’Emdavpia pera 
re iepeia [Sedpo] uveiv "AOnvalors mat prov 
em devrépa. 

Cf. the direct statement of Plutarch roiro ob 
Oeuirdy Hv ovdt yeyovds mpdrepov, GAAA Ta piKpa 
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the day clearly indicated by Philostratos, 
but also the two preceding days are to be 
included in the Epidauria. (a) The only 
sacrifices at this time mentioned in the 
dermatikon inscription (C.J.A. II. 741) are 
the Eleusinia and the Asklepieia (and the 
sacrifice by the generals to Demokrateia). 
The Eleusinia Momsen places ten days 
earlier, and that leaves the Asklepieia as 
the only sacrifices occurring at this point in 
the Mysteries ; therefore he assumes that 
the sacrifices both of the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth of Boedromion were offered 
to Asklepios. (6) In Aristotle (’A@yv. Tod. 
56, 4) we read of the zoury to Asklepios 
which takes place drav oixovpdot pvorat. 
This Mommsen interprets as meaning ‘ when 
the mystai are at home’ after the purifica- 
tion in the sea ; accordingly he places this 
procession on the seventeenth of Boedromion. 
(c) Thirdly, the purification itself he treats 
asa part of the Epidauria, on the ground 
that a purification is performed on account 
of what immediately follows it, in this case 


the sacrifice to Asklepios. 


It would require strong proof to satisfy 
the student that the Epidauria lasted three 
days when ancient writers generally refer to 
the day of the Epidauria, and when Philo- 
stratos distinctly assumes that it was a 
single event appropriate but for one day. 
Such proof is not furnished in the book before 
us. So far as the argument from Aristotle’s 
oixovpdor is concerned, the two main parts 
of the Mysteries are celebrated, the one at 
Athens, the other at Eleusis ; so that the 
only natural reference of the word is to the 
day preceding the procession to Eleusis ; 
t.e. Aristotle as well as Philostratos puts 
the worship of Asklepios on the eighteenth 
of Boedromion. Again, Mommsen’s argu- 
ment from the dermatikon inscription loses 
all its force if we do not accept his 
separation of the Eleusinia from the 
Mysteries. Even from his own standpoint 
we might argue that the sacrifices to the 
goddess of the Mysteries might consist 
mainly of sheep (cf. Mommsen’s opinion S8. 
234) and so would not be represented in 
this inscription; in fact we cannot be 
sure even that all public sacrifices of oxen 
are represented in it. And finally, if the 
seventeenth of Boedromion is not a part of 
the Epidauria, the reason for including the 
sixteenth in it falls to the ground of itself. 
The probability that this practice is older 
than the introduction of the Epidauria should 
have made the author more cautious. 
The name, dAade porta, refers rather to 
the Mysteries than to the worship of 
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Asklepios: moreover the fact that the 
name is already attached to a particular 
gate of Athens at about the time when 
the Asklepios worship was introduced 
into the city (C.I.A. IV. 1, 53a, 1. 35f. ; p. 
66) goes to show that the practice antedates 
Asklepios. 


Our positive knowledge as to the rites 
of the Epidauria is derived from two 
sources, first the direct statements as to 
the festival, and secondly the story of the 
arrival of Asklepios at Athens. (1) We 
learn from Aristotle (’A@yv. TloA. 56, 4) 
that the archon superintended the zoyu7 to 
Asklepios drav oixovpéo. when 
the mystai are at home.” In this pro- 
cession maidens, sometimes daughters of 
the priests of Asklepios, officiated as 
kanephorai (C’.Z.A. III. 916) and arrephorai 
(C.1.A. II. 453b; p. 418). At the 
sacrifice which followed the procession 
many oxen were killed (the value of the 
skins was over two hundred drachmai, 
C.I.A. II. 741); ie. this was one of the 
more splendid religious occasions of the 
Attic year. In the inscription referred 
to, a zavvvxis is mentioned just before 
the sacrifice (C.J.A. II. 1, 453b 1. 8. ef. 
also 373b and 453c); and inscriptions 
also mention the preparation of a xdjivy 
and the setting of atable to the god (C./.A. 
II. 1 453b, 373b; cf. also II. 3, 1651). 
The zavvxis may naturally be placed 
the night before the procession and 
sacrifice, as in the case of the Panathenaia. 

If now we turn to the story of Asklepios’s 
arrival at Athens, we read that the god 
arrived while the Eleusinian Mysteries were 
being celebrated, and that he received 
initiation in the Mysteries (Philostr. Vit. 
Apollon. iv. 18; Paus. ii, 26, 8). An 
inscription from Roman times ’Apx. 
1894, o. 171, No. 13) recording the dedication 
of the pvorns Asklepios to Demeter by a man 
whom the god had healed, is evidence to the 
same effect. Finally we have an inscription 
from the fourth century B. c. which, as read 
by Dr. Wilhelm and explained by Professor 
Korte, is the actual record of his arrival.} 
Se d[We prornpilos ois 
kat|jyero és Kali oixobe[v 
O(p)a[xovra dedpo 
x. T. A. t. e, the newcomer, probably in the 


form of a sacred image, arrived at Athens 

during the celebration of the Eleusinian Mys- 

teries ; he was received and lodged in the 

Eleusinion ; and he (the god, or Telemachos) 

sent for the sacred serpent to be brought 
1 MAL, XXI. 314. 
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from Epidauros. The story as given in this 
early inscription corresponds with the 
account of Philostratos; and we may well 
accept the rest of Philostratos’s statement, 
and suppose that the pomp with which the 
image was originally received took the form 
of a piyno.s such as was practised in the 
case of mortals, i.e. the image itself was 
initiated in the rites of Demeter and Kore. 
And we are justified in assuming farther that 
in the festival to which this event gave rise, 
the Epidauria, the reception and initiation 
of Asklepios continued to be celebrated. 
In this way I would explain the late 
inscription from the Asklepieion C./.A. IIT. 
1, 68d ; p. 483) where we read that a certain 
Demetrios the son of Chares celebrated the 
reception and initiation at his own expense, 
to the honor of the god and the state. In 
this distinctive form of worship there can be 
little doubt that the god’s presence was 
thought to be experienced more clearly than 
at other times, both by the general 
worshipper and by those who came for 
healing. 

Finally we may return to the passage of 
Philostratos (Vit. Apoll. iv. 18) and examine 
it more carefully to see what farther light 
it has to throw on the Epidauria. First it 
emphasizes the fact that this festival is an 
integral part of the Mysteries by naming 
the public sacrifice of the Epidauria the 
‘second sacrifice’ of the Mysteries, the 
second sacrifice at which men were initiated 
in the Mysteries. The second opportunity 
may have been reserved for late comers as 
Philostratos suggests, or it may have been 
rendered necessary by the large number of 
applicants for admission; in any case we 
may accept this testimony as proof that 
men were initiated in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries in connection with the public 
celebration of the Epidauria. Again the 
passage makes it clear that Asklepios 
was a new-comer, i.e. that he had not 
previously been initiated in the Lesser 
Mysteries. In his case this preliminary 
initiation was simply omitted, and it was 
only necessary to repeat the sacrifices of the 
day before his arrival in order to accomplish 
his initiation. For a god this was natural 
enough, since there were stories (Preller- 
Robert, Griech. Myth. I. 790, A. 5) of the 
initiation of gods and heroes before Asklepios 
and according to these stories the gods were 
not initiated twice, i.e. they did not follow 
the whole cwrsus which was prescribed for 
mortals. Whether Apollonios expected to 
be treated as gods and heroes had been, or 
in whatever way the account of Philostratos 
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is to be explained, it is certainly impossible 
to neglect the uniform testimony of all other 
writers by assuming that after 400 B.c. the 
Lesser Mysteries celebrated in the spring 
were no longer a necessary part in the ewrsus 
of the Mysteries. 

Probably no other interpretation of the 
passage in Philostratos would have occurred 
to Mommsen except for a misunderstanding 
of the word pveicba. Quite commonly the 
word is used to mean the whole process of 
initiation in the Eleusinian Mysteries which 
lasted at least a year anda half; but here it 
is evidently used, as it is used ¢.g. in the old 
law of the Mysteries (C./.A. I. 1), to desig- 
nate the specific act by which individuals 
were prepared to share the festival at Eleusis. 
As to this particular act we learn two things 
from the passage in question. (1) The 
private sacrifice of a pig for each individual, 
which is mentioned elsewhere, is intimately 
connected with the public sacrifices of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth of Boedromion, 
for it was necessary to repeat the public 
sacrifice that Askiepios might be initiated. 
Probably these are the public sacrifices by 
the archon basileus mentioned by Andokides 
(wepi pvor. 132) and by Lysias (Orat. vi, 4). 
(2) The act included an exhibition of the 
hiera, presumably the hiera which had been 
brought from Eleusis a few days before. 
It has often been assumed that these objects 
were brought to Athens in order that they 
might be carried back in festal pomp with 
the procession to Eleusis.1 This, however, 
was the Iakchos procession, and it does not 
appear that the Eleusinian hiera had any 
specially important place in it. Even 
granted that they were images which 
symbolized the presence of the Eleusinian 
goddesses in Athens during that part of the 
festival which was celebrated in the city, we 
may still accept the implication of Philo- 
stratos’s statement, viz. that the exhibition 
of them to the candidate was an all-impor- 
tant part of the act of initiation. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


ON HORACE’S VILLA. 


Tue site of Horace’s Sabine Villa is no new 
subject of discussion, but strange statements 
are still at times made concerning it. I 
have twice visited it, hurriedly last year and 
lately at leisure, and find it difficult to 
coincide in all points with any account that 
I have read. In the main I believe Boissier 
to have formed a correct judgment though 


1} Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, S. 206, 211. 
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he is silent on the first point with which I 
propose to deal. 

In the description given in Zpist. 1. 16, 
it seems to be generally accounted a self- 
evident fact that the opaca vallis is the 
valley of the Digentia. To anyone who 
walks from Vicovaro to lLicenza no epithet 
can seem more inappropriate, more un- 
Horatian. Dr. Wilkins interpreting the 
passage with the reading si for ni, though 
he does not accept it, seems to ask us to 
represent to ourselves a valley ‘which runs 
from north to south and which is therefore 
not too cold and also not exposed to the 
noontide sun.’ But how can such a valley 
not be so exposed, unless it be, as the valley 
of the Digentia is not, under the shadow of 
a great mountain? The vine flourishes at 
the lower end of this valley and there are 
small vineyards in the upper part of it. 
The only part where the vine is not seen is 
a stretch of a very few hundred yards, 
where the hills approach one another near 
Rocca Giovane. The noontide sun beats 
upon almost every acre, nearly the whole 
day’s sun upon most of the land. Dr. 
Wickham sees this difficulty and proposes 
to shade the valley with trees. Such a 
meaning is natural enough to opaca, but it 
cannot be reconciled with other passages. 
Of course there was, as there is, a wood upon 
part of the western hill-side, and the poet is 
duly grateful to the oak which multa 
dominum iuvat umbra. But the interpreta- 
tion which fills the valley with trees leaves 
no place for the aprica rura of Odes 3, 18, 
2, for the apricum pratum of Epist. 1, 14, 
30. Yet as an epithet apricwm is as true 
to-day as it was under Horace’s possession 
of the estate. Indeed if the valley were all 
shaded, whether by trees or by mountains, 
the operae of Horace’s home farm, Sat, 2, 7, 
118, the patres who were his tenants, Lpist. 
1, 14, 3, and the labouring oxen, Odes 3, 
13, 11 and 3, 18, 12, Hpist. 1, 14, 27 
would plough to little use. The wine of the 
valley, then as now vile but drinkable, had 
its grapes seen no sun would have been 
vinegar. I conclude that the vallis opaca 
is not the valley of the Digentia but one of 
its lateral glens. 

This interpretation is the more natural 
that the poet owned only a part of the 
valley, a small part of the pagus of Mandela. 
He professes to describe not the district but 
his own estate. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the estate either crossed the stream 
or came much south of Rocca Giovane. The 
alien angulus (Sat. 2, 6, 8) cannot be a 
merely imaginary disfigurement, and Cervius 
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and Arellius (ib. 77 sg.) must have been 
neighbouring landowners. Orelli indeed 
and his followers seem to enlarge the estate, 
but their statements are unintelligible. 
Orelli fancies that, if you start from 
Vicovaro, the valley seems to run from east 
to west, and that, if you descend from 
Lucretilis, it seems to run from west to east. 
From any point of view it seems to run, as 
it does run, from north to south. What 
Orelli means by ‘montium umbras se prope 
tangentes’ I am at a loss to conceive. 

If my view be right, it follows that the 
continui montes cannot be the whole range 
of Lucretilis and the mountains across the 
stream. Nor would such a description be 
correct, unless, as is not the fact, the 
Digentia made the only cleft in them. The 
unbroken hills must be part of the range 
and must be visible from the site of the 
villa. The shady glen must run from west 
to east or from north-west to south-east. 
And there actually is such a glen breaking 
this line of hills behind the upper of the 
two sites on which the villa has been 
placed. The southern flank of the glen 
catches the morning sun and from the villa 
is seen todo so. In the evening the haze to 
which Horace may refer (vaporet) is seen over 
the glen, and the southern flank, though its 
slope is of course not seen, is obviously in 
sunshine. From the lower site three glens 
are seen and the only one which runs in the 
desired direction is the least conspicuous. 

There are other phrases in Horace which 
can be more naturally applied to the upper 
than to the lower site. For instance, in 
arduos tollor Sabinos is inexact if applied 
to the lower site, exact if applied to the 
upper, which is reached by a steep and 
winding road known to the inhabitants as 
strada Romana. Horace’s estate would in 
his days sooner grow pepper and frankin- 
-eense than the grape; nowadays there are 
vines on the lower, no vines near the upper 
site. This point must not be pressed far, 
for the lower part of the estate since the 
change of climate grows the vine. The 
fountain is near enough to either site. After 
two thunderstorms which discoloured all 
the other rills, we saw that the water from 
Bandusia was still splendidior vitro. 

May I add two notes on the topography 
of the Odes? The scene of I. 9. cannot be, 
where it is sometimes placed, at Tivoli. 
Soracte is as far from Tivoli as from Rome 
and in all views from Tivoli is a quite 
inconspicuous object. The litus Htruscum 
of 1. 2. 14. cannot be the Tiber’s right bank. 
The course of a flood high enough to threat- 
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en the temple of Vesta must have traversed 
higher ground than the Trastevere. Mr. 
Page, who holds that /itus is the river bank, 
misplaces the Janiculum and confounds the 
Velabrum with the Velia. 

J. SaRGEaunt. 


LERMANN’S ATHENA-TYPES ON 
GREEK COINS. 


Athenatypen auf griechischen Miinzen. Dr. W. 
LerMANNn. Miinchen. 1900. 3 M. 50. 


Dr. LerMann’s paper does not deal with the 
general subject of the representations of 
Athena on coins, a subject on whicha new 
book is much needed, but only with the 
representations of Athena on coins of Athens, 
and of certain cities which took the type 
from Athens. Whether Dr. Lermann is an 
accomplished numismatist I know not ; but 
he certainly shews a very complete know- 
ledge of his immediate subject. He is a 
close follower of Prof. Furtwingler, whose 
theories he accepts, not indeed blindly, but 
with an evident bias. 

An important feature of the Essay is a 
discussion of the dates of the various issues 
of Athenian coins. Dr. Lermann gives the 
earliest issues which bear the head of Athena 
and the owl, to the time of Pisistratus. He 
makes the series of later archaic or archaiz- 
ing coins begin after the Persian repulse ; 
and in the olive-spray which on these coins 
adorns the helmet of the Goddess, he sees 
an allusion to Marathon and Salamis. The 
Athenian silver decadrachms are contempor- 
ary with the Damareteia of Syracuse. The 
earliest issue of gold coins is given to B.c. 
407, the second issue to Bc. 295. All these 
dates the writer tries to substantiate, not 
only by the citation of documents but by 
comparison of contemporary works of sculp- 
ture. Thisis the true method ; but I confess 
that I cannot always allow the justice of 
his collocations : for example, to place the 
earliest coins of Athens on the same level 
as the pedimental gigantomachy and the 
dedicated female figures of the time of 
Pisistratus seems an unjustifiable paradox. 
They are certainly far ruder. 

Dr. Lermann discusses at length the 
history of the Athena-head imported by 
way of the Athenian colony of Thurii into 
the coinage of Italy. Here the ground had 
been smoothed for him by the suggestive 
labours of Mr. R. 8. Poole, Mr. A. Evans, 
and Prof. Furtwingler. He also discusses 
the imitations of Athenian coins which 
circulated in Asia, and the copies of the 
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Pheidian statues of the Parthenos and the 
great bronze Athena, which are found on 
coins of various states. In learning and in 
method, Dr. Lermann’s monograph is worthy 
of all praise: perhaps his harvest would 
have been richer if he had bestowed the 
same amount of pains on some subject which 
gave more scope to new investigations, and 


had been more neglected in the past. 
Percy GARDNER. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna). Vol. XXI. 
Part II. (July—Dec. 1899.) 


O. Voetter. ‘Die Kupferprigungen der Diocle- 
tianischen Tetrarchie’ (continued). —H. Willers. 
KOPH. It is usually stated by modern numismatists 
that the Athenians called one of their coins a 
‘maiden.’ This rests on Pollux ix. 74, 75: ‘The 
Athenians also had a coin called a ‘maiden’ (xépn), 
as Hyperides shows, saying that there were offered 
to the child of the priestess at Brauron, when receiv- 
ing some offering, a ‘maiden’ and a tetradrachm, to 
test its intelligence, and that, by choosing the tetra- 
drachm, it seemed already to have some discrimina- 
tion as to profit.’ P. and E. Gardner in their trans- 
lation (Numismatic Chronicle, 1881, p. 294) of 
Pollux’s account of coins suppose that xépn was the 
nickname applied to the drachm or other smaller 
denomination of Athenian money with the type of 
Athene Parthenos, and that the child’s intelligence 
was shown in choosing the tetradrachm. But Cobet 
and Blass (as Willers remarks) have pointed out that 
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Pollux (who later on in the section connects xépn 
with map0évos) has misunderstood Hyperides, who 
must have meant by xépn a doll. The little priestess 
had to choose, not between one coin and another, 
but between a coin and a doll. There is thus no 
ground for asserting that «épn was the nickname of a 
coin.—A. Markl. ‘Das Provinzialecourant unter 
Kaiser Claudius II. Gothicus..—H. Willers. ‘ Ein 
Fund von Serrati im freien Germanien.’—H. Willers. 
* Roémische Silberbarren aus dem Britischen Museum.’ 
—N. Vulié. ‘ Rémische Miinzen von Viminacium,’ 
&c. (additions to Pick’s Corpus).—W. Kubitschek. 
‘Die salaminische Rechentafel.’ 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 2. 1900. 

W. Wroth. ‘Otanes, and Phraates IV.’ On some 
unpublished Parthian drachms: (1) A regal drachm 
(first century B.C. ?) countermarked with the head and 
name of Otanes, probably a descendant of one of the 
noble Persians of that name who are mentioned in 
Herodotus ; (2) a unique drachm with the personal 
name (Phraates) of the issuer in addition to the dy- 
nastic name ‘ Arsaces.’ The coin is dated ‘273,’ 
Seleucid era = B.c. 40-39. The reigning Arsacid at 
this date was Orodes I., but we know from Dio and 
Justin that his son Phraates (IV.) was associated in 
his rule towards the close of his reign.—M. Ros- 


towzew. AQPEA CITOY TAPCQ., A leaden 
tessera apparently connected with the imperial dona- 
tions of wheat at Tarsus. Tarsian coins of Caracalla 
and Alexander Severus commemorate these distribu- 
tions.—Proceedings of Numismatic Society, page 34. 
Sir John Evans combats the view that the fresco in 
the Casa dei Vettii at Pompeii represents a mint. He 
agrees with Mau, Blanchet, and Sogliano in con- 
sidering it to be a silversmith’s shop. 
WARWICK WROTH. 
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